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Latest completely revised edition! 
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Planning Facilities 








IDEAS, PLANS, 


AND SUGGESTIONS 



















For Every Type of Modern 

Indoor and Outdoor Facility 
e Athletic Fields e Gymnasiums 
@ Park-School Facilities e Health Suites 
e@ Field Houses 
e Recreation Buildings 
e@ General Plant 

Features 


e Resident Camps 
e@ Service Areas 

@ Swimming Pools 
e Stadiums 


A MUST FOR 


EVERY 


@ Architect 

e City Planner 

e Civic Leader 

e Engineer 

@ Park Executive 

@ Recreation Director 
@ School Administrator 


Hundreds of Facts, Figures, 
and Ideas Formulated by 
Professional Experts 


Includes plans and ideas on design, heating, lay- 
out, construction materials, traffic flow, lighting, 
painting, equipment, and hundreds of valuable 
ideas for solving construction problems, 


WRITTEN BY THE FOREMOST $50 POSTPAID 


EXPERTS IN THE UNITED STATES No C.0.D.’s 


City planners, architects, landscape architects, schoolhouse con- 


‘ , 4 peor 4 7 Send orders to: 

struction consultants, and engineers joined with outstanding athletic, 

recreation, physical and health education leaders in producing this THE ATH LETIC INSTITUTE 
indispensable facilities plan-book. 


It’s their handbook for planning 209 So. State St. 


indoor and outdoor facilities . . . make it yours, too! 


Chicago 4, Illinois 





A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO 


THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, 


This seal, pridemark of RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


the Athletic Institute, 
identifies its members! 





























E.R. MOORE CoO. 


phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenve, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


( Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California) 
1641 N. Atlesandro Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
phone DUnkirk 7-3205 

















932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois’ 


——-— 5 


How often have you wondered and searched for an idea that 
would impress the PTA with the importance of physical educa- 


tion... 


...and the significance of the uniform, girl’s gym suit in its role 


as a training aid? 


Help—at last! 


e 


Help is here... and it’s in the form of a “take-home” folder 


carrying both these vital messages to parents: 


—On page 1... a compelling challenge to parents, on the need for 


physical education. 


— Pages 2 and 3 point up the role of the uniform gym suit in encouraging 


participation, hygiene standards, functional designing and value. 


(Page 3 has a perforated coupon, which each girl returns, requesting 
signed parental approval and cooperation in your program. Extra cou- 
pon space provided for you to further localize by imprinting some special 


message for home readership.) 


There’s absolutely no “advertising” in this folder. By design 
and phraseology, “commercialism” is absent. At last here’s some 


really dramatic action-getting help for your program. 


Fill out the coupon to request as many folders as you can use— 
they’re free. Or request several for consideration with your 


Principal and other interested department heads. 


Your name A Se 





Send _____ “take-home” folders, featuring the physical education 
message, and the role of the uniform gym suit for girls. 


school 





school address___—— 


phone a 





zone__state 


city 





A about gym suits? 

























Feature for Feature 


Gyn Mailor Trampolins 


The Best 
























Every Gym Master has—!2 points of 
support—more than any other tramp- 
lin—with NO structure under the per- 
forming area. 

Every Gym Master has—Fast-fold ac- 
tion. Legs and rails fold in one easy 
operation on non-failing, non-project- 
ing streamlined hinges and pressure- 
lube leg bearings. Less than 6’3” high 
when folded on roller stand, rolls 
easily through any standard doorway. 
The test is performance and Gym 
Master Trampolins always win! 


The Gym Master 
Varsity has—6 x 12’ 
nylon web bed and 9 x 
15’ frame, complete 
regulation construction 
for use in competitive 
meets. It meets every 
demand of coach and 
performer. 


The Gym Master 
Jum bo—has 36% more 
bed area for only 13% 
more cost, a big 7 x 
14 nylon web bed with 
10 x 17’ frame. It sets 
' a new = standard for 

safety and competitive 
_ performance. 





Sold on absolute 
money back guar- 
antee. Write to- 
day for full de- 
tails. 


Fenner-Hamilton Co. 


“Good Engineering Makes the Difference” 
3200 So. Zuni St., Englewood, Colorado 











GOLF 


SIMPLE e PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


JUST DIAL YOUR SHOT 


PUTTER-DRIVER 


P ae IRONS 








SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE! 








All schools, Teachers G Students $16.50 
(Nationally advertised retail price $24.95) 











SIMPLE .. .« because you only need this one club for every 


shot in the game. It’s easier for the student to learn and become 


accustomed to the length and 


PRACTICAL ... 


weight of just one club. 


easier storing and no maintenance 


problem. The “adjustable” does everything a set of clubs will do. 


ECONOMICAL = =» =» now more schools can afford to 


teach golf with a low initial investment. The “adjustable” provides 
more equipment at a fraction of normal cost. 


GUARANTEED . 


« « it’s durable and precision made 


for years of satisfactory service. Clubhead is guaranteed for 5 years. 


@ Teacher and student purchases need not go through the 
school records, if remittance accompanies order and 
name of school. Join the thousands who now enjoy 
better golf this easy way. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
306 OAKBROOK ROAD, HINSDALE, ILL. 

















1957 
December 23-30 


Women's National Aquatic Forum, Sea 
Crest Manor Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


1958 


January 2-4 
College Physical Education Association, 
Annual Convention, Pasadena, Calif. 
January 8-11 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
Philadelphia 
February 18-19 
Twelfth Annual Industrial Recreation Con 
ference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 
February 23-25 
Annual Conference of the Southern Associ- 
ation for Physical Education of College 
Women, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
February 25-28 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
March 20-21 
Ninth Annual Intramural Conference, Na- 
tional Intramural Association, Louisville, Ky. 
March 27-29 
Conference of the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women, The 
Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. \ 
March 30-April 3 
AAHPER 60th National Convention in co- 
operation with Central District, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 
April 10-12 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
April 16-18 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
April 23-26 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Hotel Benson, Portland, Oreg. 
April 27-May 1 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 
June 22-28 
National Conference on Social Changes 
and Implications for Physical Education and 
the Sports Aspects of Recreation for Girls 
and Women, DGWS and NAPECW, Asso- 
ciation Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 





FITNESS REPRINTS 
See page 40 for order blank 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 
FROM 


¢ Phys Ed Uniforms 


3, Combinations at 


— 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 








CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- athletic knitwear whose 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 


American Institute of Laun- 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, dering. This is still another 


run or wash out. 





big reason why it will pay 
@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design you to standardize with 
at no extra charge. CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 


ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 


ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 





WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design ... 

$1.60 per uniform. 


colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 


$1.80 per uniform. 


GYM Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
SUIT ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG you can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
SAMPLE Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 
with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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SERIES IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 


Consulting Editor 








Jackson M. ANDERSON 
INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 

310 pages, $5.00 
R. A. BENSON and J. A. GOLDBERG 
THE CAMP COUNSELOR 

377 pages, $4.75 
Currrorp LEE BROWNELL 
PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION APPLIED 366 pages. $4.75 
Cuirrorp LEE BROWNELL and 
E. Patricia HAGMAN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Foundations and Principles 

548 pages, $5.00 
Rutu Evans, THELMA I. Bacon, 
Mary E. Bacon, and Jote STAPLETON 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Ready in March 
Rutu Evans and Leo Gans 
SUPERVISION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 293 pages, $4.75 
Harotp E. Kenney and GLenn C. Law 
WRESTLING 167 pages, $4.00 
CriypE Knapp and E. Patricia HAGMAN 
TEACHING METHODS FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

386 pages. $5.00 
CrypeE Knapp and ANN E, Jewett 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Student 
and Beginning Teaching 316 pages, $4.75 
RicHarp Kraus 
RECREATION LEADER’S 
HANDBOOK 299 pages, $5.75 
Heten B. LAwreEnNceE and Grace I, Fox 
BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 254 pages, $4.50 
ELEANOR METHENY 
BODY DYNAMICS 
RicHarp I. MILLER 
FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK 
AND FIELD COACHING 

271 pages, $4.75 


255 pages, $4.75 


Rosert G. PATERSON 

FOUNDATIONS OF COMMUNITY 
HEALTH EDUCATION 288 pages, $5.50 
Georce E. SHeparp and R. E. JaMERSON 
INTERSCHOLASTIC 

ATHLETICS 276 pages, $5.00 
Raymonp A. Snyper and Harry A. Scorr 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 421 pages, $6.00 
Joun A, Torney, Jr. 

SWIMMING 315 pages, $4.75 
Netson W. WaLKE, NATHAN Doscuer, 
and GLenna G. Cappy 

GOOD HEALTH: For You, Your Family, 
and Your Community 426 pages, $5.00 


Send for copies on approval 


MeGraw Skill 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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AUTHORS 


e Dr. Catherine L. Allen is Professor 
of Education and Co-ordinator of Spe- 
cial Activities, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. She is an AAHPER Honor Award 
winner. Sara Staff Jernigan is Director 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at Stetson University, 
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International Relations Section. 
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Education at New York University, 
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author of many books and articles. 
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Physical Edueation and Head of the 
Department of Intramural Athletics and 
Recreation at the University of Florida, 
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Health Education at Pennsylvania State 
University. He has written several 
books on health education. 
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physical education and Ski Coach at 
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Director of President Hisenhower’s 
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OUR COVER 


CHILDREN like snow and 
skiing is fun on these steep 
New Hampshire slopes. This 
photo by Eric M. Sanford was 
taken among the rime-crusted 
spruces near the summit of 
famous Cannon peak. Read 
‘‘Our Winter Outdoor 
School,’’ p. 8, and the skiing 
article, p. 32. 


ANNUAL INDEX 

THE INDEX for Volume 28 
appears on pages 59-64. 
JOURNAL articles are also 
indexed in Education Indez. 


A GLANCE AHEAD 


JANUARY will feature bowl- 
ing, and a new cover design. 
Membership dues, including 
JOURNAL, will become 
$10.00 beginning January 1. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with whieh it 
is to take effect. Address 


Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
120; 16th St, w. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of yoyr ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 
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Program in the Doldrums? | 


Everybody loves to play 
wholesome, action-packed 












A sure way of 
maintaining 
enthusiastic 
attendance. 


(9 sizes up to 3% x 7 ft.) 
| SUPERIOR 

| FOLDING 

{ POOL TABLES | 


————s ; 










Write for 
literature 
today. 


SS a = 
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INDUSTRIES 


CORPORATION 


565 Barry Street + New York 59, N. Y. 








KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 








EASY TO 
OPERATE 














*& Promote Order and Cleanliness 

% Prevent Mat Destruction 

*% Stop Repair Bills 

* Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

*% Speed Up Floor Work 

* Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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Editor's 


Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Dear Epiror: 

I read in the October JourNAL the 
article “We Can Eliminate the Broken 
Tooth” by Joseph P. Dolan. I was 
pleased to read the article and compli- 
ment the author on bringing this matter 
to the attention of the readers of the 
JouRNAL. I am sure that if everyone 
were to use the mouth piece, it would 
be helpful. 

I believe that, for football, it would 
be much better to advocate the face 
guard which is becoming almost stand- 
ard equipment. I officiate as a college 
official in the umpire’s slot in the 
EAIFO and find that the mask not only 
saves the teeth, but it also saves dis- 
figuring cuts, broken noses, ete. 

I hope college authorities will soon 
see the wisdom of making the face guard 
mandatory equipment just like the hel- 
met and knee pads are today. 

GEORGE T. SARGISSON 

Exec. Dir. 

Recreation Promotion and Service Ine. 

101 W. 14th St. 

Wilmington 41, Delaware 


DEAR EpIvTor: 

The person who wrote the sketch of 
me appearing in the October JouRNAL 
gives a nobleness to my character I did 
not suspect nor will anyone elso who is 
well acquainted with me. Please thank 
them for me. 

There is an error in the article, how- 
ever, which you may want to correct. I 
am not a Dean and we do not have a 
College of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion at Oregon State College. While I 
have had the title of Dean in the past, 
my present title is Director of the Di- 
vision of Physical Education. 

CLAIR V. LANGTON, Director 
Div. of Physical Education 
Oregon State College 


Dear EpItor: 

I have just seen the statement by 
Charlotte Lambert in “British Physical 
Education Through American Eyes” 
(April 1957) that ‘English physical edu- 
cators seem very discouraged about ever 
getting their field considered as a sub- 
ject acceptable for a degree.’ I would 
like to point out that physical education 
has been accepted by the University of 
Birmingham as a subject for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in General Subjects 


since 1946. Students who study physical 
education are eligible for Honours. 
B. Knapp, Lecturer in Physical 
Education, 
Univ. of Birmingham 
Birmingham, 15, England 


Dear EpDIToR: 

I was a professor of physical educa- 
tion at the University for Physicians in 
Budapest, and I was the President of 
the Hungarian Professors for Physical 
Edueation. I led at the University the 
physical education of 3,000 students and 
I have searched how is to be prevented 
by sport and from gymnastics illnesses 
and how these are to be cured. 

I am ready to take any kind of job 
and I should be very grateful to you if 
you could send me a letter that I could 
show to the American Mission which is 
now in our refugee camp. 

I am 40 years old. 

STEPHAN MOLDOVANYI 
Kuceva-Kueajna 
Prihvatiliste za Emigrante 
Yugoslavia 
Anyone who can offer a position to Professor 
Moldovanyi should write to Dr. Ernst Jokl, 
Rehabilitation Center, University of Kentucky, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dear EDITOR: 

OBSERVATIONS OF A LAYMAN 
(Written after digesting the September 
articles on Physical Fitness.) 

They say I’m supposed to be fit! 

(Evidently I’m not fit now—) 

For they write and talk and argue 

And each one tells me how. 

“Fitness is a state of being, 

Absence from disease .. .” 

“Fitness means that you can live, 

Active, free, at ease.” 

“Balance, strength, endurance, 

And flexibility.” 

Another argues, “You must add 

A quick agility.” 

“But you’re not fit unless you have 

A good co-ordination .. .” 

“But how on earth can you test that?” 

So... more deliberation. 

And on they go for many months 

Discussing my “condition” 

I feel as though I’m gonna die 

Wrapped up in such discussion. 

My appeal is simple... 
But urgent if you please! 
Stop your arguing and act.. 
To free me of this “disease.” 
BARBARA A, GOWITZKE 
404 E. 18th St. 
Austin, Texas 
Dear EDITOR: 

Thank you very much for the infor- 
mation that you have sent me. I will 
share it with my committee. 

I read the “Editor’s Mail” and found 
a lot about what the teachers are most 
concerned about. I have found that you 
express a great concern about athletes 
and what they do. 

DoroTHy ALLEN 
Elementary School Student 
Silver Spring, Maryland * 
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This AUTOMATION Age 
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by D. B. VAN DALEN 


University of Pittsburgh 


, Prprsiios nam deeply significant 
is occurring in our economic and 
technological life: we are engaged 
in an Automation Revolution. Our 
industrial enterprises are excited 
about the new development. The 
man on the street has heard that this 
second Industrial Revolution will 
refashion his life, but rumors about 
‘*push-button factories’’ cause him 
to worry about job security. Just 
what is behind the automation jit- 
ters and jubilations? What chal- 
lenges does the revolution present 
to the profession ? 

Automation is simply defined as 
the use of machines to run and con- 
trol other machines. Most industries 
have introduced some form of auto- 
mation. Bakeries have automatic 
machines that mix, shape, bake, cut, 
and wrap the bread. A telephone 
company has a machine that times 
long distance calls, computes the 
cost, and prints the information on 
the customer’s bill. In a Cleveland 
automobile factory, rough cast motor 
blocks enter an assembly line and 
pass through 530 automatic oper- 
ations in less time than it takes the 
average junior high school boy to 
run 100 yards. Yes automation is 
here; it is not merely a dream of 
the future. 

Automation will have a greater 
impact upon society than the emer- 
gence of the Machine Age and the 
later miracle of mass production, 
By 1985, life in the United States 
may be as different from what it is 
today as our times differ from those 
of the colonial days. 


MEANING TO PROFESSION 
Automation is certain to change 
many of our ways of living and 
working. Hence, educators on the 
local, state, and national level should 
analyze what they can do to meet 
the needs of citizens in the new era. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Members of the profession cannot 
forecast the exact pattern of future 
events, but current trends indicate 
that they should take some action 
in several areas. 


HEALTH IMPLICATIONS 


Tomorrow’s sedentary life may 
make Americans susceptible to bi- 
ological disaster. Already machines 
have eliminated much of the lifting, 
pushing, bending, and walking ever- 
cise that men once experienced. Elec- 
tronic eyes open doors. Motors pro- 
pel lawn mowers. Jeeps transport 
sportsmen. During the Automation 
Age, men will receive much less 
exercise in their normal pursuits. 
Moreover, they may also experience 
less physical education in school. In 
the future, brains will replace brawn 
as the basic employment require- 
ment. Hence, citizens may demand 
that schools emphasize academic 
training and minimize physical edu- 
cation. 

Vigorous exercise does not insure 
a high level of mental activity, but 
lack of it can impair the physiolog- 
ical processes. Such bodily ineffi- 
ciency does affect the work a man 
does. Thus, enlightening the public 
about the relationship between 
physical well-being and intellectual 
productivity will be a real challenge 
for the profession. 

Men of tomorrow must endure the 
stress of performing highly skilled 
work. Absenteeism because of illness 
will be more costly to industry than 
it is today. Workers and their em- 
ployers will devote much time and 
money to preparatory and on-the-job 
training. They will not want to lose 
the return on their educational in- 
vestment because poor health con- 
tinually impairs productive output. 
Hence, educators will have to help 
citizens attain the buoyant health 


necessary to meet the demands of 
the Automation Age. 

As the home, industry, and trans- 
portation systems eliminate more 
and more muscular activity, the 
schools’ responsibility for physical 
fitness will increase. Instructors will 
have to provide students with suffi- 
cient activities requiring vigorous, 
total body movements to encourage 
the wholesome development and 
functional efficiency of the vital or- 
gans and processes. They will also 
have to help youths acquire the 
habits of eating, sleeping, relaxing, 
exercising, working, and caring for 
their bodies that will promote physi- 
eal and emotional well-being. 


LEISURE 

The 30-hour work week forecast 
for the Automation Age may make 
leisure a major social problem. The 
schools will have to assume much of 
the responsibility for directing lei- 
sure into worthy channels. It will 
be their job to provide youths with 
the musculature, skills, understand- 
ings, and attitudes needed to use the 
increasing number of free hours for 
human betterment. Able physical 
and recreation educators will not 
merely develop a few highly skilled 
athletes. They will expose all chil- 
dren to varied recreational oppor- 
tunities. They will help students 
acquire sufficient competencies in 
some activities to enjoy participation 
throughout life. To aid adults in 
recapturing youthful skills and ac- 
quiring new ones, members of the 
profession will expand extensively 
the social agency, community, and 
industrial recreation programs. 
SPECTATOR SPORTS 

In addition, educators will have 
to vitalize the diversions of men by 
helping them become intelligent 
spectators of skilled athletic and 
dance exhibitions. If people are to 
derive pleasure, satisfaction, and 
happiness from such events, they 
must appreciate the beauty of pol- 
ished, effortless, and graceful per- 
formances. They must be acquainted 
with the skills involved in various 
forms of dance and sport. They must 
understand offensive and defensive 
game strategy to enjoy wholesome 
spectator events. 

(Concluded on page 20) 








In winter, trees can be identified by bark’ 
shape, and buds. 


ONDAY, January 28, 1957, 
was special. Instead of the 
usual 8:15 arrival with books and 
‘fextras,’’ 62 sixth grade boys and 
girls appeared at 8:40 A.m. each 
with a suitease and a bedroll, and 
some with boxes of cookies, musical 
instruments, sleds or flying saucers. 
After weeks of planning, the day 
had finally come. We were off— 
filled to the brim with the excite- 
ment of venturing into a new com- 
munity from Monday A.M. to Friday 
p.M. at Proud Lake Group Camp. 
This would be a very different 
community made up of 3,296 acres 
of state recreation area and a group 
camp; a community peopled by 
classmates, four teachers serving in 
the role of counselors, two cooks, a 
helpful and understanding state 
camp staff, and those resource peo- 
ple who knew, oh, so much about the 
outdoors. It would be a community 
without TV, radio, comics (a de- 
cision everyone had had a part in 
making) ; a community in which one 
might discover that his own feet 
(not the four wheels of a car) could 
take him to wonderful, happy places 
—woods, river, through deep snow, 
following tracks of animals (yes, 
even carrying out garbage)—and 
have enough strength left to get to 
his bunk—so tired, but to wake 
ready for the next day’s adventur- 
ing, living together, and learning 
what could best be learned outdoors. 
PARENTS APPROVE 
Before we could proceed with 
teacher-pupil planning to prepare 


by C. LUCILLE OTTO 


Public Schools, Royal Oak, Michigan 





STRAIGHT AHEAD 
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Happy sixth-grade boys and girls ready to go off to Proud Lake Group Camp. 


for our January 28 camp trip, par- 
ents needed to be introduced to the 
plan, understand the purposes and 
values, and approve. At a meeting 
for parents, two people with exten- 
sive school camping experience 
showed slides of camp activities and 
interpreted the values of such a pro- 
gram so well that parent reaction 
was expressed by, ‘‘Of course, we 
want this. How can we help?’ 

Teacher-prepared bulletins and 
daily reports by the children on the 
progress of the planning kept par- 
ents informed. 


PRE-PLANNING 

Successful teacher-pupil pre-plan- 
ning, we believed, would help to 
make a better camping experience. 
For weeks, planning in both sixth 
grades was an integrated part of the 
curriculum involving every subject 
area, as well as development of 


ereater skill in the democratic proc- 


esses. 
Health was of great concern in the 
winter camp. Parents were asked 


tu make sure immunizations were ef- 
fective. Not only health books, but 
pamphlets, films, nurse, and parents 
were consulted to determine the 
clothing that would keep the chil- 
dren warm and comfortable. Since 
individual responsibility would be 
increased away from home, how to 
take care of one’s self was important. 
All jobs except cooking and snow 
shoveling would be performed by 
the campers. Not only did they need 
to identify these jobs, assign, and 
chart them, but they had to under- 
stand the importance of each job to 
safe and comfortable living. 
Planning menus for the week was 
an interesting and rewarding expe- 
rience mentioned frequently in eval- 
uations by both children and par- 
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ents. After a study of food require- 
ments, each child as a member of a 
small group suggested menus. A 
committee of six, three from each 
room, used these to plan the week’s 
menus. After the classes gave final 
approval, the committee invited the 
cook, who approved their plans. 

One purpose of the week at camp 
was to use the outdoors as a labora- 
tory, but we believed the study of 
weather before our camping experi- 
ence would benefit us. During that 
study, a few became interested 
enough to collect, pack, and set up 
equipment for a weather station. 

A naturalist showed slides and 
discussed the plants and animals to 
help pupils understand what to look 
for and to feel more at home in this 
new environment. Three interests 
developed from this: (1) We 
checked the kinds of food winter 
birds in the area ate and took with 
us suet, sunflower seeds, and raisins, 
since these would not be available at 
camp; (2) We learned how to make 
track molds; (3) We screened re- 
material which might be 
needed. This created another job— 
that of librarian. 

So the planning branched into 
many areas, helping children devel- 
op skills of problem-solving and de- 
cision-making, and also familiariz- 
ing them with camp life in winter. 


source 
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Michigan Conservation Dept. 
Hiking in the snow is fun when children are 
warmly and comfortably dressed. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


CAMP PROGRAM 

Camp life began with the need to 
make decisions. (‘‘ Which bunk shall 
I choose?’’) It continued with un- 
derstanding that some jobs need 
careful organization. (‘‘How can 
we unload the truck quickly ?’’) 
Then it went on to the wisdom of 
setting limits—finding that defining 
an area as ‘‘in bounds’’ beyond 
which campers could not go without 
a counselor gave by its very limiting, 
freedom to explore; and learning 
that jobs must be performed if camp 
life was to be possible and comfort- 
able. 

A winter camp program has many 
possibilities for understanding and 
enjoying the environment. We 
learned that weather played an im- 
portant role. There needed to be ice 
of a safe thickness to skate, clear 
weather to observe the sky, snow of 
a certain texture to find well-defined 
tracks or to have any success in mak- 
ing a mold. 

This program for one day sug- 
gests some of our selections. 

Morning 
5:15—Rising time, Group 3 (Farm). 
6:45—Rising time, Groups 1, 2, 4. 
7:30—Breakfast. 
8:00—Jobs. 
9:15-11:15—Group activity. 
Group 2. Ice cream project. 
Group 1 and 4. Gun safety. 
Group 3. Free choice. 
11:30-12:15—Lunch 
Afternoon 
12:15—Jobs 
1:15-3:00—Group activity. 
Group 1. Free choice. 
Greup 2. Game biologist. 
Group 3. Plantation sanitation. 
Group 4. Ice cream project. 
3:00-3:30—Snack and relax. 
3:30-4:00—Group meetings. 
4:00-5:00—Rest, reading, writing letters, 
and writing in logs. 
5:00-5:30—Free time. 
5:30-5:45—Prepare for dinner. 
5:45-6:30—Dinner. 
Evening 
6:45-7 :00—Newscast. 


7:00-8:00—Evening recreation — Group 
singing, movie. Michigan Deer 
Story. 


8:00-9:00—Prepare for bed. 
9:00—Lights out. 

Rising time meant careful per- 
sonal grooming and care of each 
bunk area. Everyone had agreed 
that assembling promptly for meals 
was a must. To insure this, but only 
when campers were scattered, the 
bugle or conch shell sounded. 


Michigan State Police supervise target prac- 
tice. They also instructed in gun safety for 
all campers. 


Each of the four groups was we!- 
comed to a nearby farm and not one 
child kept any group waiting at this 
early hour. No one was going to 
miss milking time! And the ques- 
tions! ‘‘Was it necessary to get up 
that early every morning?’’ ‘‘Why 
did milking have to be done at the 
same time?’’ ‘‘How much milk did 
a cow have to give to be a profitable 
cow?’ ‘‘How did a cow make 
milk?’’ ‘‘What food made the best 
milk?’’ ‘‘How many quarts did a 
100 pounds of milk made?’’ The 
answers led later to many arithmetic 
problems. Mr. Wessinger, our farm- 
er friend, was happy to share his 
knowledge of his work with us. 

During the first afternoon at 
camp, some children made enough 
ice cream mixture for several freez- 
ers and other children cut and 
stored ice in the snow. Each of the 
four groups had the opportunity to 
freeze one freezer of ice cream and 
to learn first-hand why the container 
must not be completely filled, why 
ice and salt freeze the mixture, why 
the turning of the crank in a pre- 
scribed way results in smooth ice 
cream. In the ‘‘frozen-foods’’ ex- 
perience of today’s children, just 
the process of preparing a food 
from the beginning to the eating was 
a ‘‘very best’’ experience for some. 
RESOURCE PEOPLE 

Help from different resource peo- 
ple did not necessarily mean scat- 
tered bits of. learning, for one sup- 
plemented and _ strengthened the 
other. From the soil conservationist 
we learned about different soils and 
why the soil in this area was poor; 
the game biologist pointed out the 
plant life that indicated this was 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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HYSICAL education depart- 

ments in colleges and univer- 
sities can and must play a dynamic 
role in the education of students in 
the area of international under- 
standing. Unfortunately, many 
faculties are seemingly unaware of 
the vast number of opportunities 
that lie not only in the subject mat- 
ter but also in the related activities 
and professions. 

There are innumerable approaches 
within the curriculum. Many of the 
courses and activities offered in the 
field have significant contributions 
to make. The extent of the contri- 
butions of each course depends 
largely on the imagination and ini- 
tiative of each individual member 
of the faculty. It is imperative that 
there be conviction on the part of 
the faculty concerned that educa- 
tion for international understand- 
ing is a highly proper and impor- 
tant component of the physical 
education curriculum. Then must 
follow specific application. 

EXAMPLE OF APPROACH 

Shall we consider a course in 
Foundations of Physical Education 
and /or History of Physical Educa- 
tion in which texts and materials 
are pregnant with national cultures 
and thus with possibilities of in- 
creased international understand- 
ing? Study in these courses can be 
made relative to the cultures of our 
times. As a practical example, a 
student can be expertly guided to 
comprehend early European atti- 
tudes and the systems of physical 
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demonstrating Bamboo Dance at International Un- 
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Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


education which they engendered; 
and from this foundation, to pursue 
the evolving programs which 20th 
century change has effected in many 
countries. Actually, however, it 
must be recognized that a concen- 
trated approach to international un- 
derstanding through these two 
courses alone would be particularly 
limiting. Many other courses are 
suitable vehicles. 
METHODS COURSES 

Methods courses can make a dis- 
tinct contribution. It is entirely 
logical in both elementary and sec- 
ondary methods to point up possible 
bases for international understand- 
ing through the study of the origin 
and history of small group games, 
large group games, rhythmic activi- 
ties, stunts, and sports. Very few 
of the games, rhythms, and activi- 
ties used in the United States today 
originated in this country. Ameri- 
cans have adapted activities to suit 
their play interests, but customs 
and folklore the world over have in- 
fluenced our physical education 
activities. School systems and pro- 
grams in foreign countries contrast 
sharply with those of the United 
States. What better place for ana- 
lytical study and evaluation than in 
methods courses! 
FOLK DANCE 

Folk dance is a ‘‘natural’’ as an 
agent for transmissal of fascinating 
information on national dress and 
customs, folklore and music, move- 
ment and origins of movement. The 
patter of tapping feet, the graceful 


International 
Understanding 


SARA STAFF JERNIGAN and CATHERINE L. ALLEN 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


movement of waltzing couples, the 
happy bounce of a polka—the same 
wherever they are heard and seen, 
regardless of color, creed, or na- 
tional origin! Music and 
ment, language in themselves- 
The ingenious leader weaves into 
teaching the human element so 
deeply interred in folk dance and 
singing game. Communication or 
lack of communication has been ac- 
cepted as a major problem in human 
relations. In the folk facet of the 
physical education curriculum, a 
communication is simple and nat- 
ural. The related areas of festival, 
demonstration and stage produc- 
tion, costume design, language, art, 


move- 


crafts, music are so easy to associ- 
ate, to relate to the whole and the 
interwoven product and process be- 
come beings with life-elements that 
are real and human and warm. 
SOCIAL RECREATION 

Curriculums in physical educa- 
tion have, in many instances, noted 
Social Recreation as an offering of a 
department. Social Recreation, or 
group activities in which all ages 
can participate (the ‘‘play parties’’ 
of another era), uses as its materials 
socializers and mixers, folk and 
square dance, quiet and active 
games, group singing, stunts and 
relaxers, eating together. Each 

antry has such recreation. Each 
person in a group can play and sing 
with another through such natural 
outlets. When channels for face to 
face relationships are open, good in- 
ternational relations and under- 
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standing are immediately affected 
and apparent. When, however, rec- 
reation is a course on a campus, it 
is a medium of international under- 
standing through play, through ded- 
icated research into the play inter- 
ests and activities of other peoples, 
through the related arts, crafts, 
diets, dress and customs of friends 
around the world. 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Possibilities are practically un- 
limited in tests and measurements. 
Various types of tests have been and 
are being used by many nations. At 
the present time, for example, there 
is much public interest in the Kraus- 
Prudden Tests. These tests focused 
attention on findings that placed 
American children considerably be- 
low European ‘children in specific 
areas of physical fitness. A study of 
the programs which seemingly pro- 
duced this physical superiority of 
European children can well acti- 
vate the intellectual curiosity of 
students in physical education. Re- 
search in evaluation criteria used in 
various countries is another excel- 
lent method for sowing seeds of un- 
derstanding. 
SPORTS TEACHING 

In the teaching of the profession- 
al skills courses, service and in-serv- 
ice classes, such as team sports, dual 
sports, track and field activities, the 
most natural way of incorporating 
international understanding is to 
relate the history of the sport, with 
its evolution to the present. Classes 
ean be vitalized by discussion of in- 
teresting personalities associated 
with each game; by movies, pic- 
tures, stamps of the Olympics, past 
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and present; by incidents that have 
affected a game on a world basis. As 
an illustration of the latter, the new 
foot-fault rule in tennis is a result 
of the controversy in the Davis Cup 
Matches of 1954. 


ACTIVITY GROUPS 

Other fertile fields for interna- 
tional teaching are the physical 
education major clubs, recreation 
organizations, and other activity 
groups which come within the juris- 
diction of physical education de- 
partments. Unfortunately, on many 
campuses, this resource has been 
virtually neglected. The layman 
has an idea that these organiza- 
tions are play groups with little 
educative value. Many informal 
activities of the clubs have much 
educative value in themselves, and 
have increasing significance when 
this education has a world flavor. 

Much can be achieved by giving 
more careful thought to the develop- 
ment of informal influences, such as 
inviting foreign students on the 
campus to participate in programs 
or by showing films of the sports, 
dance, and recreation of other coun- 
tries. Meetings can be sparked by 
having faculty members, visitors, 
and people of the community who 
have traveled in foreign lands speak 
to the organizations, present demon- 
strations or prepare exhibits of pic- 
tures, crafts, dolls or costumes. In- 
formal panel discussions on world 
happenings in physical education 
and recreation are always exciting. 

The dominant figure in determin- 
ing the amount of world education 
in the department’s clubs and or- 
ganizations is the faculty adviser. 


Ernestine Su, 
of Formosa, 
leads Stetson 
students in a 
Chinese game 
at an Evening 
of International 


Recreation. 


Through guidance of the student of- 
ficers and membership, the adviser 
provides continuity as the club de- 
velops an international viewpoint. 
The faculty adviser must have a 
deep and abiding interest in the in- 
ternational scene if student interest 
is to be stimulated and maintained. 

The physical education depart- 
ment which thus seeks to educate 
undergraduates will utilize all of the 
nonformal approaches at its com- 
mand. There are special events that 
ean be initiated by the department 
which will have a significant college- 
community-wide influence. Such 
activities are folk festivals and 
demonstrations, all-university play- 
days, social recreation parties, sports 
contests and programs—all with an 
international theme. 
STUDENT UNION 

Another relatively untapped re- 
source is the college student union. 
Many unions have established and 
incorporated international cultural 
programs along with the traditional 
recreational activities. They offer 
an extensive listing of lectures, for- 
ums, debates, films, exhibits, and 
demonstration groups, to name a 
few. The student major should be 
encouraged and guided by the fac- 
ulty to attend and to take an active 
part in the international programs 
held at the union. In this way, stu- 
dents gain perspective and deepen 
their insight into the customs of the 
people of the world. 
FACULTY CONCERN 

These are but a few of an infinite 
variety of educational methods. 
Through concerted planning and 
imagination, the physical education 
faculty can enrich classroom instruc- 
tion and student activities. The 
majority of our majors are not ex- 
posed to specific courses in cultural 
heritage and current problems and 
patterns exisiting in this present 
world. Primarily, it is up to the 
faculty to cultivate all possible in- 
ternational potential, formal and in- 
formal, in such a manner as to give 
students a. greater conception. It 
must be a matter of real and individ- 
ual concern that we, as teachers, ini- 
tiate and nurture an international 
program, wise in direction, broad 
in scope, and warm in its under- 
standing of people. * 














by FRANK PHILPOTT 


Director of Angling, National Boy Scout Jamboree 


HEN 52,000 Boy Scouts in- 
Win historic Valley Forge 
for their National Boy Scout Jam- 
boree, the AAHPER Outdoor Edu- 
cation Project was ready for them: 
F'rom July 12 through July 18, 1957, 
over 11,000 Boy Scouts—aequired 
casting skills amider the guidance of 
some of America’s finest instructors. 
As many as 1,800 Scouts a-day re- 
ceived instruction at the various 
stations of bait, fly, spin, and surf 
casting. 


The AAHPER Outdoor Educa- 
tion Project, which-has for one of 
its purposes the development of ap- 
preciations, attitudes, and=skililg-in 
outdoor education, assumed =%é- 
sponsibility for the Angling Pre= 
gram of the National Boy Scout 
Jamboree. This Outdoor Education 
Project, an example of business, in- 
dustry, and education working to- 
gether, is a joint effort of the Asso- 
ciated Fishing Tackle Manufactur- 
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One of the two angling areas at the National Boy Scout Jamboree. 


1,800 Scouts a day were taught angling under 
the AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 





Left to right: Clifford Netherton, vi 
of Angling and Casting Clubs; William Strouts, Boy Scouts of America; 
Jack Davis, Shakespeare Co.; Victor Brandt, South Bend Tackle Co.; 












ce-president, National Association 


Frank G. Carter, James Heddon's Sons; Lou Manley, Pflueger Tackle; 
Harold DeWard, Shakespeare Co.; and Frank Philpott, U. of Florida. 


ers, the Sporting Arms and Ammu- 
nition Manufacturers Institute, and 
the American Association for 
Healths-Physical Education, and 
Recreation.’ 


ANGLING AREAS 

The Angling Program.was set up 
in two Angling Areas, each -with 
the four stations of bait, fly, spin, 
and surf casting. The areas were at 
cpposite ends of the Jamboree Pro- 
gram Center, located nearest the 
greatest concentrations of troop 
tents. Angling was ona free-choice 
basis, and a Scout could participate 
in one or all types of casting.—Al- 
though Scouts-could-cast singly or in 
small groups, often an entire troop, 
including its Scoutmaster, would 


take the angling instruction to- 
gether. 


5 
1Write Julian W. Smith, AAHPER Out- 
door Education Project, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., for informa- 
tion about the Project. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Each casting station had 10 rods 
and reels. As there were the four 
stations of bait, fly, spin, and surf 
casting at each area, or a total of 
eight stations at the two Angling 
Areas, 80 rods and reels were re- 
quired for instruction. All rods, 
reels, lines, lures, and targets-were 
furnished the Boy Scouts without 
cost by member companies of Associ- 
ated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 

it was an interesting sidelight to 
note that, although 11,666 Boy 
Scouts received this instruction-and 
used thousands of dollars-vorth-of 
equipment, not a single itentwas 
lost. As one observer so aptly said, 
‘‘This shows you how many juven- 
iles are not delinquent !’’ 


CASTING TOURNAMENT 

In addition to the instructional 
program, 21 of the National Jam- 
horee’s best casters participated in 
an officially registered tournament, 
approved by the National Associ- 
ation of Angling and Casting Clubs. 


Emerging as Jamboree Casting 
Champion was Tom Hawk, 390 


Locust Street, Lockport, New York. 
His score of 58 points at 10 targets, 
30 inches in diameter, and 40 to 80 
feet from the casting point, earned 
for him not only the casting cham- 
pionship, but a national ranking as 
well. These scouts, competing not 
only with each other, but also 
against national standards, learned 
both tournament scoring and how 
to organize similar contests for their 
own Scout Councils. 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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#60 AAHPER , 


Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri 
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e Chartered plane flights 
y at reduced cost. Watch 
é for announcements! 
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: Drive your car and stay 
at'a conventent motel. 

Garage adjoining con- 
vention auditorium. 


Over 100 meetings on health, physical ed- 





ucation, recereation 


Outstanding speakers 
| —Over 150, commercial and educational. 
; All-Convention luncheon—Speaker: 
Humerist Tom Collins 
—Dancing every night (round and square). 
Tours of Kansas City. Trips and visitations to schools and ® Election of Officers 


recreation centers. 
e Four pre-Convention workshops 


a 


AND CLINICS —For both men and 
women, covering many sports. State Directors 


Special meetings for allied groups, such as 


— Up-to-date reports 


on fitness and other current 
concerns. 4] 
IED PROGRAMS —At all re) 0 Q) 
a a 


levels, for physical education 
teachers, coaches, camp and 
recreation leaders, dance 
teachers, school health per- 


sonnel, ete. a 
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WOODS SAFETY 


State-wide program in Maine 


by QUENTIN R. UNGER 
Director of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine 





Pe 


Warden Supervisor Wendell Brown explains why knowledge of map reading is necessary to 


educators at Aroostook State Teachers College Workshop. 


HE OUTDOOR Edueation 

Project of the AAHPER! has 
been the motivating factor behind 
the current trend for implementing 
more and more wholesome and 
worthwhile activities into our daily 
school programs. The impetus has 
given all of us an: opportunity to 
identify local problems and deter- 
mine how needs and interests can be 
met. 

Each state probably has its own 
reason for approaching the area of 
outdoor education as it does. Per- 
haps the topography and climate 
give rise to different interests and 
more varied use of leisure time. 
With one state, it may be water ski- 
ing, with another fishing, skin div- 
ing, or school camping. Each must 
decide what facet of outdoor educa- 
tion will reach the greatest number 





1Write for information about the proj- 
ect to Julian W. Smith, director, AAHPER 
Outdoor Education Project, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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of youngsters, what will have the 
greatest impact on the state’s popu- 
lation, and what can best achieve the 
objectives sought. 

Education for understanding and 
safeguarding our natural and hu- 
man resources is recognized as one 
cf the primary responsibilities of 
our schools. Conservation of human 
life is a vital part of any conserva- 
tion program, and consequently 
must be included in a sound educa- 
tional approach to the problem. 



































Conservation 
educator Larry 
Stuart stresses 
wearing of proper 
clothing “in the 
woods" at a 
demonstration. 


FIREARMS AND WOODS SAFETY 


Maine is blessed with a wealth of 
outdoor recreational facilities which 
point to the need for an awareness 
of safety habits in relations to our 
forests, lakes, and streams. Hunting 
and fishing play important roles in 
outdoor recreation. Unfortunately, 
not all of us are safe hunters and 
fisherman. Some of us are CARE- 
LESS. 

Statistics compiled by the Maine 
Department of Inland Fisheries and 
Game for the years 1951 through 
1956 reveal that Maine had 318 
hunting accidents during this pe- 
riod. Of this total, 61 were fatal and 
many others resulted in the victims 
being crippled for life. 

Yes, Maine has need for firearms 
safety. However, that is only part 
of the story. Every person who goes 
into the woods hopes not only to 
come out but to come out safely, 
‘fon time’’ and alive. 

In 1955 alone, 250 persons were 
reported lost. Each was sought by 
wardens on land and from the air, 
and by searchers who were called in 
by the wardens for assistance. Not 
only is any search time consuming, 
costly, and the cause of undue 
anxiety, but it requires unnecessary 
risk of life by others. In addition to 
the number reported an untold num- 
ber are never reported—people who 
get “‘lost’’ and eventually find their 
way out without help. The fact that 
occasionally lost persons are never 
found makes the problem even more 
acute. 

Because of this background, any 
new program had to be related to 
woods safety. Firearms education 


and a knowledge of woods survival 
practices are the necessary ingredi- 
ents. 
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Although woods survival encom- 
passes many specific subjects, the 
term, as it is used, denotes getting 
out of the woods safely. Consequent- 
ly, map and compass reading must 
be taught, with some basic rules of 
preparedness. Little more can be 
done initially and the avenue is open 
for future expansion. 

DEVELOPING THE PROGRAM 

The Maine Department of Edu- 
cation and the Maine Department of 
Inland Fisheries and Game _ .co- 
operatively set up the machinery for 
the development of the program. A 
committee of educators, conserva- 
tionists, and lay people determined 
the scope and breadth of the course 
of study and made plans for its con- 
tinual development. 

Local school systems had the op- 
tion of introducing the basic six- 
hour course or expanding it to meet 
local needs and interests. They in- 
tegrated it with physical education, 
carried it on as an extra-curricular 
activity, or added it to the curricu- 
lum as a separate course. It empha- 
sized units on knowledge of guns, 
safe gun handling, basic laws of the 
state, procedure in the woods, map 
and compass reading, and resource 
materials available from the depart- 
ments and outside agencies. 

Once the basic course was drafted, 
it was revised with the assistance of 
experts called in for the purpose. 
Jim’ Dee, field representative of the 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute, represent- 
atives from Remington and Win- 
chester Arms, and warden super- 
visors critically analyzed the initial 
draft. Omissions were noted, am- 
biguity clarified, and all necessary 
corrections made. 

AREA WORKSHOPS 

As the local school system as- 
sumed the responsibility for imple- 
menting this program with the 
course of instruction, six area work- 
shops were planned, primarily for 
the teachers, five took place prior to 
the end of the school year and one in 
the fall to meet the problems of 
teacher turn-over. Every superin- 
tendent was requested to send repre- 
sentative personnel from his union; 
the chief warden assigned half of his 
service personnel; invitations were 
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Governor Muskie, Deputy 
Commisisoner of Education 
Kermit S. Nickerson, and 
Commissioner of Inland 
Fisheries and Game Roland 
H. Cobb discuss finer 
points of safe gun handling 
with instructor Steve Stan- 
ton at first "Woods Safety" 
workshop in Augusta, Maine. 


extended to rod and gun, and fish 
and game clubs, and to press, radio, 
and television personnel. 

All of the workshops were identi- 
eal. An expert staff comprised of 
fire-arms company representatives 
handled the firearms area. A teach- 
er, who is also a Junior Maine Guide 
examiner, taught map and compass 
reading, and warden supervisors did 
a thorough job in the area of woods 
survival. 

Instruction in map work empha- 
sized the types of maps available, 
what to look for on a map, and how 
to use the map for survival pur- 
poses. Added stress was given on the 
knowledge of one’s entrance point 
into the woods. 

Finding one’s way with a compass 
was the theme of compass instruc- 
tion. The principle of the compass, 
compass points, and orienting map 
and compass were taught to all par- 
ticipants. All left knowing that by 
lining up three points, where you 
are, where you are going and a place 
in between, there was a greater 
chance for getting out of the woods 
safely. 

The warden supervisors, in addi- 
tion to outlining the basic hunting 
laws of the state, taught the rules of 
preparedness, i.e., always carry map 
and compass, knife, waterproof 
matches, emergency food; and wear 
warm, fluorescent clothing. The last 
was effectively taught, using role- 
playing techniques, and drove home 
the little chance for mistaken iden- 
tity when fluorescent clothing is 
worn. 




















Response was beyond all expecta- 
tions, as 276 people participated. 
More than half of the secondary 
schools in the state were represented. 


PUBLICITY 

Some credit must be given to ad- 
vance publicity. Just prior to the 
workshops, a TV-radio and press 
conference was held. Governor 
Muskie and the commissioners of 
both departments keynoted the ses- 
sion. The program was explained 
and questions answered. Needless to 
say, coverage through all media 
reached every corner of the state. 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

During the first semester of the 
school year 1956-57, 65 high schools 
and academies, three junior high 
schools, and three elementary schools 
conducted programs. Of these, three 
were separate courses with credit, 26 
extra-curricular programs, 27 units 
in either physical education or sci- 
ence, and the remainder assembly 
programs. In these courses more 
than 6,000 boys and 2,000 girls re- 
ceived instruction. 


VALUE OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

We can envision the day when 
this program works as a safety pro- 
eram and is self-motivating, with 
each school sharing its contagious 
influence. 

Safe enjoyment of the outdoors 
by future generations is dependent 
upon proper education of our future 
sportsmen. This can be accom- 


plished only by educators who recog- 
nize the need and take steps to en- 
rich their curriculum with outdoor 
education. * 






THE 


N THE required health course at 

Peabody College, the health proj- 
ect has become one of the most sig- 
nificant and meaningful phases of 
the quarter’s work. The project 
must be an undertaking which the 
student will find both stimulating 
and profitable, and one which will 
visibly enhance his health status. It 
is intended to represent a conscien- 
tious effort on the part of the stu- 
dent to correct, strengthen, improve, 
or otherwise influence favorably his 
existing health skills and practices. 


SELF-APPRAISAL 

At the beginning of each quarter, 
the health project requirement is 
presented and discussed in detail. 
Each student is asked to make a can- 
did self-appraisal of his own health 
status and to select a project con- 
sistent with his health needs. An un- 
dertaking suitable for one student 
might be quite inappropriate for 
another. This accent upon individ- 
ual differences is a frequent source 
of concern to many students, since 
they feel their project is insignifi- 
cant. The health project should be 
considered only as an attempt to im- 
prove the over-all health status of 
the individual. 

Once the student has a specific 
problem in mind, he is asked to dis- 
cuss this tentative choice with the 
instructor who, with the student, at- 
tempts to evaluate its worth with 
reference to the individual con- 
cerned. This is accomplished in in- 
formal conversation through which 
the teacher may ascertain the sin- 
cerity of the student and what ap- 
proach to the problem is being con- 
sidered. 
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by ROY PANGLE 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


The significance of this initial 
meeting between student and teach- 
er cannot be overestimated. The 
teacher will do well to remember 
that the student will ultimately suc- 
ceed only to the extent that his proj- 
ect is appropriate and that the goal 
which he has established for himself 
is both realistic and attainable. 
Then, too, the resulting rapport be- 
tween the two is often the basis of a 
sound and cordial relationship. 


PROGRESS REPORT 

At some point near the middle of 
the course, the student is asked to 
submit a brief progress report in 
writing. It consists of a mimeo- 
graphed sheet incorporating the fol- 
lowing items: (1) Statement of proj- 
ect (2) What is your goal? (38) 
What have you accomplished thus 
far? (4) What do you hope to ac- 
complish in the time that remains? 
and (5) Self-evaluation. 

At the end of the quarter, each 
project is brought to completion. 
For many this will represent the 
culmination of much sustained effort 
and a willingness to achieve, through 
some avenue of health endeavor, a 
state of more effective living. Oth- 
ers, quite likely, will have fallen 
short of their expectations or, per- 
haps, will have made little progress. 
The student generally feels a real 
sense of accomplishment and, in 
many instances, can exhibit tangi- 
ble evidence. 

EVALUATION 

It is at this point that the teacher 
becomes involved in the most chal- 
lenging aspect of the health project 
—evaluation. The problem becomes 
relatively simple and objective in 


PROJECT 


nature should the project be in the 
area of weight reduction, posture, or 
fingernails. On the other hand, valid 
evaluation is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, should the project 
concern, for example, vitamin de- 
ficiency, adequate water consump- 
tion, smoking, breakfast, or oral hy- 
giene. The nature of the undertak- 
ing, its worth in terms of the unique 
health needs of the individual, and 
the degree of success realized are all 
factors which must be considered in 
evaluating the student attainment. 

In attempting to make this eval- 
uation, each member of the class is 
again requested to talk individually 
with the instructor. By this time, 
the student tends to feel that his 
area of interest has become a per- 
sonal and definite concern of: the 
teacher. In informal conversation, 
the teacher seeks a response to such 
typical questions as: What is your 
own self-evaluation of the accom- 
plishment you have made? Do you 
really think your project has been 
valuable and worthwhile? Would 
you recommend this project to an- 
other person, should such a project 
be applicable? What different ap- 
proach would you make in attempt- 
ing this project a second time? If 
you had it all to do over, would you 
choose the same project or another 
one? 

Frequent comments include: ‘‘It 
certainly tested my will power and 
determination’’; ‘‘It was a terrific 
challenge’’; ‘‘I’ve done something 
this quarter that I’ve been wanting 
to do for years’’; ‘‘I feel so much 
better now’’; ‘‘I can really tell a 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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ANY fitness philosophers are 
abroad in the land, varying 


in their interpretation and in their 
emphasis. A goodly number say 
that in the attainment of physical 
fitness by regular and well-planned 
activity, no strenuous competitive 
sports and no bodily-contact athletic 
endeavors are needed and, therefore, 
should not be encouraged. And such 
minds consider boxing as anathema. 
I am inclined to think that in most 
of these cases the opposition is to 
prize fighting and not to the art of 
boxing. 

Your first task, therefore, is a tre- 
mendous public relations responsi- 
bility so that the minds of parents, 
educators of all categories, and re- 
sponsible officials in our society 
know clearly what you mean by box- 
ing. Their thinking is influenced by 
the fear of serious injury or indefi- 
nite“impairment to the contestants. 
This negative approach is the off- 
spring of a complex that sees the 
contestants’ objective only as blood- 
letting and the head knockout blow, 
rather than the scoring of points by 
means of skillful maneuvers while 
the contestants are adequately and 
appropriately protected with the 
earefully-devised equipment now 
available (and required in college 
boxing). Thus, whatever I write on 
behalf of boxing, please realize that 
I am interested in it as an art (call 
it ‘‘The Manly Art of Self Defense,’’ 
if you will, or even something more 
apt) and not in one fighter slugging 
his opponent to the horizontal. 


BOXING AS AN ART 


I’m thinking of the artful sport 
in which numerous mental and 
physical movements comprise the 
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Punching for FITNESS 


On boxing in education 


by SHANE MacCARTHY 


Executive Director, President Eisenhower's Council on Youth Fitness 


activity—the advance—quick and 
slow ; the pivot; the feint; the block ; 
the duck; the shift—drop, quick, 
and rear; the slipping to inside and 
outside guard; the jab; the parry— 
inside and outside; and many more. 

Not too long ago I had the pleas- 
ure of a thorough visit of the facil- 
ities of West Point, which is in a 
very real sense a laboratory of fit- 
ness. It is interesting to note that 
every cadet is required to box as 
part of his well-rounded physical 
education and fitness program. 
There, boxing is supervised closely 
and it was in this kind of training 
that the leadership characteristics 
of many of our most illustrious mili- 
tary leaders were formed. 
PEDIATRICIAN’S VIEW 

Appropriate, also, is it at this 
point to quote from a statement with 
which Dr, Philip Barba of Philadel- 
phia, an eminent pediatrician, ar- 
rested the attention at a_ special 
session of a recent conference of 
the American Association of Pedi- 
atrics, liberally attended by profes- 
sionals in the fields of health and 
physical education and recreation, 
to discuss youth fitness: 

‘*T feel that competition is essential for 
our youth. I feel that the body contact 
sports are not too harmful and are really 
a natural expression of an inner need. I 
have never seen healthy young animals co- 
exist without body contact play. I feel 
that my job is not to prevent or prohibit 
such activity but to see that it is guided 
and properly supervised. I do not mean 
merely putting a watcher on the play- 
ground while the youngsters run around 
knocking each other down. I mean real in- 
struction and real inspiration.’’ 

Dr. Barba continued : 


‘‘T am not impressed by the danger of 
physical injury in well directed and super- 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


vised athletic competition at any age 
bracket. Examination of accident ward 
records will show many more injuries 
from unavoidable accidents and unsuper- 
vised play in homes and streets. The safe- 
ty is in the supervision and in discourag- 
ing the do or die tacties of coaches.’’ 


WHAT TO AVOID 

Applying this philosophy to our 
subject of punching for fitness or 
boxing in education, I suggest that 
three items be avoided: 

1. Don’t stage intercollegiate box- 
ing, or any kind of boxing in educa- 
tion, as a gladiator show for the 
satisfaction of bloodthirsty spec- 
tators. Instead, give this sport the 
same kind of face and significance 
your athletic departments accord to 
the popular games on the ball field, 
court, and track by emphasizing 
adequate and appropriate training, 
skill, stamina, and sportsmanship. 
Make your appeal to the fine sense 
of appreciation of wholesomeness, 
competitive spirit, and top condition 
that should always characterize col- 
legiate participants and onlookers. 

2. Don’t allow boxing in educa- 
tion to be the training ground for 
the professional fighting ring. To 
do so is to pervert the function of 
the gymnasium and the purposes of 
education. If proper attention is 
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given to ‘‘boxing’’ and ‘‘education’’ 
as contrasted with ‘‘fighting’’ and 


‘‘prize ring,’’ the gymnasium, or 


that part of it devoted to personal 
development by means of boxing, be- 
comes a laboratory for cultivating 
basic qualities of fitness for meeting 
the demands of the business, profes- 
sional, and civic world beyond the 
campus boundaries. 

3. Do not consider the profes- 
sional fighting champion as the para- 
gon of youth fitness. Much more 
beneficial is the yardstick used 
recently by a well-known national 
magazine when it staged a silver- 
anniversary award to ascertain the 
most worthy recipients for accolade 
from among those who were sports 
champions 25 years ago. They found 
men of prowess in many walks of 
life who had taken into business and 
the professions the lessons learned 
in the areas of athletic competition. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Positively, therefore: 

1. The first big task is that of 
winning friends and confidence for 
boxing in education. Parents, teach- 
ers, and community leaders must 
understand clearly what you mean. 
Then you must live up to the charge 
to do what you preach. 

2. Why not stop aping the pro- 
fessional prize ring psychology and 
think anew with depth and courage 
about what is called ‘‘the manly 
art?’’ If it is worthy of the name 
‘‘art,’’ consider the possible similar- 
ities between boxing in our context 
and other sports—for example, 
fencing. Viewing boxing in this 
this as an undesirable sport that 
should be avoided even though the 
accidental dropping of the rubber 
tip could make the foil a penetrat- 
ing piece of steel. In fact, for poise, 
posture, agility, maneuverability, 
and other benefits to the human 
physique, few, if any, sports equal 
fencing. Viewing boxing in this 
light—substitute the glove for the 
foil and act in similar manner, with 
the thrust and the parry and the ob- 
jective of scoring points, rather 
than injuring an opponent and 
breaking him into submission. 

3. Conscientious consideration 
will suggest initiative and variety 
not now followed by any schools. 
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For example, why not stage boxing 
bouts in education by having A as- 
sume the offensive in round one and 
B the defensive. In round two, they 
would reverse positions, and in the 
third and final round, allow A and 
B to mingle offense and defense. 
Precedent for this suggestion is 
found in school wrestling where A 
is given top position for the first 30 
seconds. B gets the top for the sec- 
ond 30 seconds, and then A and B 
wrestle for advantage in the third 
period. 

4. If boxing were conducted in 
this artful manner, with proper 
head protection and the newly-de- 
signed gloves, then it could well 
prove a useful sport for fitness at 
the high school as well as at the ecol- 
lege level, where contests could be 
conducted on an intramural, non- 
decision basis. 

5. With this approach, a vast re- 
servoir of interest in boxing and 
confidence in the sport as a part of 
the fitness process in education 
could be developed. From _ such 
wide participation would come 
those with God-given ability to rep- 
resent their schools at tournaments. 
Never should we allow the contest- 
ants to be so-called amateur boxers 
who have been ‘‘fighting’’ outside 
of school environs and who may be 
using the tournament as merely a 


stepping-stone of experience to a 
career in professional fighting. 

6. In fact, recognizing that hab- 
its and desires begin early in life, I 
would like to see my sons (even in 
their grade-school days) get many 
of the benefits that come from the 
thorough training associated with 
boxing. Rope skipping, bag punch- 
ing, shadow boxing, would lend 
much to the co-ordination of little 
boys. You are familiar with what 
happens when a student of college 
level, considering himself a well-co- 
ordinated physical specimen, laces 
on boxing gloves for the first time 
in his life and begins to punch a 
bag. The display is normally ridic- 
ulous, while the bag hits the boy on 
the nose more than he hits it on the 
leather. Imagine the fun and bene- 
fit children in the elementary 
schools would get, especially when 
too often they are crowded into 
tight quarters indoors during in- 
clement weather, if they could take 
turns punching a bag to the tempo 
of music. What a symphony of 
sounds for fitness would result! 

7. And, lastly, broaden your con- 
cept of ‘‘victory’’ and ‘‘champion’’ 
so that the horizontal maiming of an 
opponent is not the goal of boxing 
efforts. Recognition of various skills 
will change the mental objective of 
the opponents, if championship tro- 
phies are offered for the best tourna- 
ment displays of poise, footwork, de- 
fense, temper control (sportsman- 
ship), ete. 

OUR AIM—PARTICIPATION 

If, therefore, you rethink the 
components of boxing in education 
and you retool facilities and pro- 
grams accordingly, still be patient 
as you ride the blows of continued 
criticism from skeptical persons, 
but don’t backpedal on principle. 
Keep your minds and hearts set in 
the right direction as you continue 
to punch for the fitness of our youth 
through — boxing. 

Remember that for youth fitness 
we’re not looking for crowd appeal 
but for crowd participants. * 








The above article is adapted from a 
speech at Pocatello, Idaho, on the occasion 
of the National Intercollegiate Boxing 
Tournament, conducted under the auspices 
of the National Collegiate Boxing Coaches 
Association. 
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GAMES as the 


Classroom Teacher sees them 


by ISOBEL WILLCOX 


Walter Stillman Elementary School, Tenafly, New Jersey 


N DIRECTING games in the ele- 
| mentary school, an optimum pro- 
gram is achieved when there is a 
two-way flow of professional skills 
and knowledge between the physical 
education specialist and the class- 
room teacher. The former brings, 
among many contributions, a reper- 
tory of games and the techniques for 
teaching and supervising them. The 
latter offers a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the individual dif- 
ferences among the pupils and with 
the patterns of social interaction in 
the class. 


POOLING EXPERIENCE 

The classroom teacher’s day-to- 
day experience in directing the ac- 
tivities also helps her to note the 
changes which creep into the play- 
ing of a game as the children be- 
come increasingly familiar with it. 
She discovers that certain games can 
be played more successfully if they 
are modified to meet situations and 
patterns of playing which were not 
anticipated by the specialist. 

In this exchange of help and ad- 
vice, the classroom teacher has per- 
haps not been sufficiently articulate 
in sharing her knowledge, particu- 
larly in print. This article, written 
by an elementary school teacher, 
points out to physical education spe- 
cialists several aspects of directing 
games (for six- to eight-year olds) 
in which a pooling of the two kinds 
of experience is profitable. It is at 
the same time a request for help 
from specialists in devising or modi- 
fying games to remove the short- 
comings that appear in many of 
those now being demonstrated in 
schools or recommended in courses 
and books. 


MORE ACTIVE GAMES 


Game shortcomings fall into two 
major groups. First, a large number 
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of games offer too little opportunity 
for activity. The classroom teacher is 
acutely aware that her children need 
vigorous play between periods of 
reading, writing, and other work re- 
quiring -close attention. Except on 
very warm days, she wants to plan 
play activities which provide gener- 
ous amounts of movement so that 
her pupils will ‘‘unwind.’’ 

Games which require the elimina- 
tion of pupils who can then only 
watch the others play do not meet 





this need. Five minutes spent in 
this way seem like eternity to a child 
who is hungry for motion. Similarly 
lacking in provision for active play 
for all pupils are games which in- 
volve movement on the part of only 
one, two, or three children at a time 
while the rest are seated or stand- 
ing still. 


For example in Magic Carpet, as 
frequently demonstrated or as de- 
seribed in game books, pupils stand- 
ing on the ‘‘carpet’’ at a given sig- 
nal are eliminated. The undesirable 
feature of this game can be over- 
come in part when the play is halted 
after two or three minutes. Those re- 
maining are designated as the win- 
ners; those who were eliminated re- 
join the group and the game is re- 
peated. A similar modification can 
be made in many other games which, 
as currently played, require that 
pupils drop out. These include Cross- 
ing the Brook, Birds Fly, Run and 
Stop, and some versions of Dare 
Base. 


In Duck, Duck, Goose, only two 
pupils at a time are moving. The 
rest sit or stand. As designed, this 
eame does, of course, allow for all 
pupils to have a turn to run, but in 
actual practice the periods are too 
short and the classes too large to 
permit this; and even if each child 
has a chance for activity, his turn 
lasts for less than a minute. 


Games with similar restrictions 
on activity are Run for Your Sup- 
per, Come Along, Hen and Chickens, 
and Step Out, Step In. The very 
nature of these games makes it diffi- 
cult or impossible to alter them in 
the direction of providing greater 
pupil participation. Classroom teach- 
ers are therefore not likely to wel- 
come them to their plan books, ex- 
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cept on the rare occasions when a 
minimum of activity is desired. 
BETTER DESIGN 

There are some games which are 


distorted by youngsters because of 
their design. As the children play 
these games, they tend to develop 
patterns which run counter to the 
aims of the game. Since it is often 
difficult, even for the experienced 
teacher, to lead pupils to change 
these patterns, a revision of the 
game is desirable. Many of the flaws 
can be eliminated by making minor 
modifications. 

For example; in some games 
(Come Along, Water Sprite, The 
Hunter), a performer who fails to 
achieve the objective is required to 
be ‘‘It.’? This can go awry because, 
to many young children, being ‘‘It’’ 
is a much sought-after role. For 
them it is like being the star in a 
play. Furthermore, it is often the 
only way to have more than one op- 
portunity to move around. They are 
therefore tempted to slow down their 
running or to maneuver in such a 
way as to be caught or to avoid ful- 
filling the aim of the game. 


pT 


Even ‘‘fining’’ a child by having 
him do a stunt is usually no deter- 
rent, for this too will accomplish his 
private aims: to be in the limelight 
and to be active as long as possible. 
By changing the method of selecting 
‘*Tt,’’ this difficulty can be overcome. 
One way is to declare that the per- 
son who is caught or who is the last 
to reach a designated spot is the 
loser and to select a new ‘‘It’’ from 
among the winners. 

In Crows and Cranes (Brownies 
and Fairies, Black and White, etc.), 
the crows who are caught must join 
the cranes to help catch the rest of 
the crows. Because some of the 
pupils assigned at the beginning to 
the crow side are likely to identify 
themselves with that team all 
through the game, they are reluctant 
to help the cranes’ team win. It is 
better to have the pupils who are 
caught step into a ‘‘pen’’ (a canvas 
base or chalk-drawn square) long 
enough to have ascore tallied against 
them and then rejoin their own side. 

Bull in the Ring is another game 
that is vulnerable to the deviating 


strategies of some pupils. They soon 
discover that if, contrary to the an- 
nounced plan, they let the bull out, 
they will be the nearest to him, can 
tag him as he leaves the ring, and 
ean thus be sure of a turn to be the 
bull. This deviation is prevented if 
the two pupils at whose places the 
bull breaks through are, for that 
one time, not allowed to join the rest 
of the ring in giving chase. 
PLEA FOR BETTER GAMES 

Space limitations do not permit 
descriptions of other games present- 
ing similar problems and of possible 
means of avoiding them. It is hoped 
that the examples offered will lead 
physical education specialists, espe- 
cially those who compile books of 
games (for it is on books that class- 
room teachers, particularly in the 
thousands of schools where the serv- 
ices of a specialist are not available, 
must chiefly depend) to make other, 
better, modifications and to invent 
games which do not contain these 
types of flaws. In this endeavor they 
will find willing and helpful col- 
leagues among classroom teachers. * 





Automation (from page 7) 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 

The profession will also have to 
strengthen its recreational citizen- 
ship program in the Automation 
Age. Prudent educators will thor- 
oughly acquaint youths with local 
recreational facilities. Moreover, 
they will help students exercise dis- 
crimination in selecting activities. 
In the new era, recreational facilities 
will redouble their efforts to help 
students cultivate the habit of con- 
ducting themselves properly at 
pienie grounds, fishing and hunting 
sites, pools, beaches, play-grounds, 
and highways. Furthermore, they 
will have citizens study local, state, 
and national recreational opportun- 
ities and encourage them to improve 
and expand existing facilities. 

Because men will have more lei- 
sure time and a higher standard of 
living in the Automation Age, they 
will purchase more recreational 
goods and services than ever before. 
Consequently, consumer education 
will become a more pressing prob- 
lem for members of the profession. 
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Youths and adults will need con- 
siderable guidance in evaluating the 
merits of various recreational equip- 
ment, facilities, and services. As a 
part of their formal education, they 
will have to develop skill in locating 
reliable consumer information, in 
interpreting statistics and reports. 
To make wise decisions in the selec- 
tion of recreational supplies, citizens 
will also need to acquire a knowl- 
edge of standards, symbols, and 
terms describing quality. 

In the future, securing good recre- 
ational leaders and adequate facil- 
ities is going to be a much greater 
problem than pioneers in the profes- 
sion ever dreamed of solving. Amer- 
icans will cram the highways, parks, 
civic centers, sports arenas, and com- 
mercial entertainment centers. The 
skyrocketing enrollment of pupils 
and increasing number of youths 
seeking a higher education will over- 
tax school recreational facilities. 
Hence, professional leaders must ac- 
quaint the public with the impend- 
ing need for an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of facilities and staffs. 


Recruiting and training a large 
number of well-qualified leaders will 
not be an easy task. Industry will 
need a much higher proportion of 
college graduates in the future and 
will compete keenly for the services 
of high caliber youths. Planning 
recreational facilities to meet the 
demands of the leisure-laden citizens 
of tomorrow will also require con- 
siderable effort, imagination, skill. 


A TREMENDOUS JOB 

The new era holds the promise of 
being a Golden Age. To realize this 
dream, however, school curriculum 
committees, community health and 
recreation councils, civic and social 
agencies should develop plans that 
move into the Automation Age. To 
meet the needs of the people in the 
next 30 years, members of the pro- 
fession face the tremendous job of 
redesigning and expanding their 
services, facilities, and leadership 
training programs. Solving the 
problems of the Automation Age will 
require all the resourcefulness, cre- 
ativity, and public persuasive pow- 
ers the profession can muster. * 
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Sports are Color - blind 








I give no thought to my neighbor's birth, 
Or the way he makes a prayer; 

I grant him a free man’s place on earth, 
If only his game is square. 








by CHARLES A. BUCHER 


New York University 


HEN Governor Marvin Grif- 

fin of Georgia made his fa- 
mous ‘‘The South Stands at Arma- 
geddon. . .’’ speech, asking that ath- 
letic teams in his state be barred 
from playing schools that use Ne- 
groes, he was sharply rebuffed by 
his fellow Southerners. Two thou- 
sand infuriated Georgia Tech stu- 
dents, who wanted to see their foot- 
ball team play against Negro Bobby 
Grier and the University of Pitts- 
burgh powerhouse, stormed the chief 
executive’s residence. Blake Van 
Leer, College president, was given 
a standing ovation by the faculty 
for refusing to cancel the game. 

Sports have the formula for 
breaking down racial barriers. They 
are ‘‘color-blind.’’ On the diamond, 
gridiron, gymnasium floor, or play- 
field, a person is respected for his 
ability to hit home runs, make touch- 
downs, dunk baskets, or serve tennis 
aces. Whether spectators are from 
south, west, north, or east, they 
cheer, applaud and stamp their feet 
in praise of the athlete who executes 
a good play. As Ray Eliot, Univer- 
sity of Illinois football coach, ex- 
plains it, 

‘¢There is no more democratic way of 
life than what is depicted on the atheltic 
field. There a boy is judged solely on his 
character, personality, and ability, rather 


than what his race, color, or religion might 
be.’’ 


THE SPORTSMAN’S VIEW 


One successful way that racial in- 
tegration can take place is for Amer- 
icans to take the sportsman’s point 
of view. Every village should seek 
to become a ball park, each city a 
stadium, and every state a gymna- 
siur:, where the rules of sport are 
applied and each individual is 
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judged by his ability and perform- 
ance, rather than by the color of his 
skin. 

I lived in Alabama and Georgia 
for many years and realize how 
deeply the racial problem has its 
tentacles imbedded in the southern 
way of life. The customs and atti- 
tudes that have developed over 
scores of years will take time to 
change. To a great degree, progress 
must be evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary. By taking the ‘‘sports- 
man’s’’ view, however, advancement 
will be more rapid and effective. 

Although many whites would not 
sit beside a Negro in a bus, share a 
table with him in a restaurant, or 
use the same movie entrance; they 
would applaud when he makes a 
good run, KO’s a white opponent in 
the ring, or knocks down all the pins 
for a perfect 300 game. This is a 
first step in respecting him as an 
equal. 


SPORTS EXAMPLES 


As a result of the ‘‘sportsman’s’’ 
point of view, there have been many 
accomplishments in the field of 
sports. 

Football. Negroes have played in the 
Cotton, Orange, Sugar, and just 
about all the Bowl games in the deep 
south. Levi Jackson and Bob Evans 
captained Yale and Pennsylvania 
college teams. Last New Year’s Day, 
Jones Junior College of Mississippi 
played against Compton Junior Col- 
lege, which had eight Negro players, 
in the Junior Rose Bowl Game. 

Baseball. There are more than 100 
Negroes in organized baseball today. 
They wear the uniforms of most of 
the Southern teams, including the 
Montgomery Rebels in the South 


Atlantic League and the Dallas 
Baseball Club in the Texas League. 
Basketball. On December 3, 1956 Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee High School Bas- 
ketball team used two negroes, thus 
marking the first break in segrega- 
tion in Tennessee school or college 
sports. Bill Russell was the hottest 
collegiate basketball player of the 
year. The Harlem Globetrotters are 
acclaimed in every corner of this 
nation as well as the world. 

Tennis. Althea Gibson is a top rank- 
ing player who has received as much 
applause for her booming serves, 
scorching aces, and beautiful pass- 
ing shots, as any white player. 

The American Bowling Congress, 
United States Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation and countless other sports or- 
ganizations have scrapped the color 
clause. 

St. Louis reports practically com- 
plete integration in high school 
sports, including tennis, cross coun- 
try, gymnastics, swimming, baseball, 
track, basketball, golf, and football. 

More and more cities are follow- 
ing Baltimore’s example. The min- 
utes of their Legislative Committee 
on Interscholastic Athletics, dated 
September 17, 1954, state, ‘‘There 
was unanimous agreement concern- 
ing the movement toward abolishing 
segregation in interscholastic ath- 
leties .. .”’ 

This is only a sampling of what 
sports are doing to abolish racial 
discrimination. The record is end- 
less with our Johnny Saxtons, Joe 
Louises, Reggie Pearmans, Buddy 
Youngs, Mel Triplitts and Goose 
Tatums. 


BRANCH RICKEY’S INFLUENCE 


Much of the credit for recogniz- 
ing the potent force that sports have 
for breaking down racial barriers is 
due to Branch Rickey. Soon after 
he became associated with athletics, 
he realized the vital need for a posi- 
tive approach to sports integration. 

‘¢When I was a coach in a midwest col- 
lege,’’ he relates, ‘‘1 took my team to play 
in a near-by town. They would not allow 
a Negro player on my team to have a 
room at the hotel. I finally persuaded 
them to let him stay in my room on a cot. 
The player sat on the side of my bed and 
cried and pulled at my hand with the other 
and said, ‘God, Mr. Rickey! if I could 
only change the color of my skin.’ This 
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made such an impression on me that I de- 
cided if I ever had an opportunity, I was 
going to do something for the Negro race.’’ 

Rickey feels strongly that sports 
make a difference. 

**T believe that racial extractions and 
eolor hues and forms of worship are sec- 
ondary to what men can do. The Ameri- 
ean public is not as concerned with a first 
baseman’s pigmentation as it is with the 
power of his swing, the dexterity of his 
slide, the grace of his fielding, or the speed 
of his legs.’’ 


Integrated professional baseball, 
as a result of Rickey’s influence, has 
made great strides in the South dur- 
ing the last few years. Recently, 
when spring training schedules were 
being arranged, a large Georgia city 
wanted one of the big ball clubs to 
play their local team. The general 
manager replied, ‘“‘If I can bring 
my whole team.’’ ‘‘What do you 
mean by that?’’ they asked. ‘‘My 
Negro players,’’ said the manager. 
Why, that’s who we want to see 
play,’’ they responded. 

I have many students in my 
classes each summer who are teach- 
ers and coaches in the South. We 
discuss this important problem in 
our bull sessions and the implica- 
tions it has for their work. They 
feel strongly that what Branch 
Rickey has done in professional base- 
ball ean be accomplished on school 
and community athletic fields every- 
where. 

Ken Donahue, one of my straight 
‘*A’’ students and a coach at Mem- 
phis State College in Tennessee, 
pointed out, 

‘“We’re interested in the best football, 
basketball or baseball.players. The people 
want good teams. This is more important 
than color of skin. We’re getting tired of 
losing all the talent to UCLA, Stanford, 
and other schools who get top national 
ranking with their gifted athletes.’’ 

A coach of small fry sports from 
the farm country south of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, commented that 
his teams are mixed all the time: 
“‘There aren’t enough white boys 
and if you want a team you have to 
use the Negroes. The kids have a 
great time playing together—there’s 
never any trouble.’’ 


RESULTS OF INTEGRATION 


It is interesting to see what have 
been some of the results of sports 
integration. Many fear the reper- 
cussions of equal rights can be heart- 
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ened by the encouraging of color 
blindness in sports. 

Sports have helped the southern 
white and Negro to better under- 
stand each other. Through game 
situations, both races are brought 
into close contact. They enjoy play- 
ing and in the heat of the struggle 
forget personal prejudices. Atten- 
tion is focused on the contest. On 
the one hand, the Negro gets to un- 
derstand the white better. ‘‘Mem- 
bers of my race frequently take the 
wrong point of view,’’ says Ernest 
Cherry, director of athletics at an 
all-Negro junior high school in North 
Carolina. ‘‘I have heard some of my 
friends say, ‘He doesn’t like me so 
I don’t like him.’ ’’ Sports help to 
eliminate such a martyr complex. 
Brown-skinned athletes find that if 
they are worthy, they will receive 
praise from the white player and 
spectator. 

On the other hand, the Negro is 
sometimes considered inferior by 
whites. What happens on the ath- 
letic field, however, proves this is not 
true. Feelings change when the Ne- 
gro breaks a high jump record and 
shows true sportsmanship. Norwood 
W. Pope, a native North Carolinian 
and a true Southerner in speaking 
of Willie Mays, says, 

‘*T lived for 21 years in the South, at 
tended an all-white school, and rode in the 
front of the busses . . . Willie Mays is an 
American baseball player first, last, and 
always. He waves no flags, he starts no 
trouble, his teammates like him, he has 
no axes to grind. He is the personification 
of liberty, initiative, democracy, and fair 
play. Willie is a top-notch baseball player ; 
his only discriminations are against oppos 
ing pitchers, his only philosophy is to play 
good, clean baseball.’’ 

Another outstanding accomplish- 
ment is the success, fame, and for- 
tune Negroes have achieved through 
sports which would never have been 
possible otherwise. They can wear 
the heavyweight crown, be elected 
most valuable big-league ballplayer, 
selected as football All-American, 
or win a gold medal in Olympic com- 
petition. They lose no honors be- 
eause of their race. Athletic skill 
has catapulted Negroes to prestige 
and glory in the sports world. Ac- 
claim and respect have flowed as 
freely in Montgomery, Tuscaloosa, 
and Atlanta, as in New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


The outstanding performance of 
Negroes in the world of sport has 
also been an answer to Communism 
and has promoted international good 
will. Negro athletes have helped to 
gain American friends in other 
lands. The State Department re- 
ports ‘‘(that a single visit of) out- 
standing Americans of Negro or 
Oriental descent has done more to 
win friends for the United States 
than formal diplomacy or handouts 
of economic aid have been able to 
do.”’ 

Through participation in the 
Olympic Games, Negroes have fur- 
thered both international good will 
and also the cause of their race. 
Brutus Hamilton, Olympic track 
coach, has observed many of our 
athletes. 

‘¢We have been most fortunate in hav- 
ing outstanding men and good sportsmen 
represent the Negro race in boxing, track 
and field, and baseball. They have helped 
and will continue to help in bringing a 
more tolerant and civilized attitude to- 
ward the whole problem of racial discrimi- 
nation. The millennium will not come over- 
night, but when historians write the story 
of the integration of the minority groups 
into the American cultural pattern, the 
athletes will be given a very important 
chapter.’’ 


NO COLOR PENALTIES 

Sports represent a powerful force 
in American life. The sports pages, 
next to the comics, are the most 
widely read section of the news- 
paper. An athletic event on tele- 
vision may be viewed by as many 
as one out of every three Americans. 
From the President who plays golf 
to the local barber who pitches 
horseshoes everyone takes an inter- 
est in the games of the nation. 

Sports can contribute immensely 
to racial integration. On the field 
of play, one receives a fair deal. The 
best man wins. There are no ‘‘color”’ 
penalties. If the same feelings that 
prevail in the grandstands and on 
the diamonds and gridirons could 
be applied to daily living with our 
fellow man on the streets, in our 
schools, churches, and homes, we 
would soon reach the goal of equal 
rights to all regardless of race, color, 
ereed, or previous 
servitude. * 
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Managing 


Locker and Shower Rooms 


by H. SPURGEON CHERRY 


University of Florida 


ERHAPS the most important 
D single factor in the operation of 
a locker and shower facility is the 
selection of a capable supervisor. A 
program of physical education that 
fails to provide supervision for such 
facilities is inadequate. The pres- 
ence of an instructor or attendant 
during the time students are dress- 
ing or showering reduces the possi- 
bility of accidents, insures proper 
use of facilities, and provides excel- 
lent educational opportunities. 


ADEQUATE SUPERVISION 

It is apparent that the supervisor, 
first and foremost, must be a person 
of unquestionable integrity and 
should almost unlimited 
amounts of patience and understand- 
ing. When a person loses a pocket- 
book, watch, or a pair of shoes, he is 
quite likely to become highly emo- 
tional about the matter, very certain 
as to where the lost article was 
placed, and how carefully and pre- 
cisely he, as the owner, had handled 
the article order to prevent the 


loss. 


possess 


Similarly, there is the requirement 
that calls for patience in controlling 
situations such as profanity, ‘‘horse- 
play,’’ and other group irritations. 
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The corollary to patience is firmness 
in dealing with situations, once a 
decision has been reached. Only a 
person of careful and precise habits 
ean be effective in such situations, 
and only a person who has the confi- 
dence and respect of those who use 
the facility can be expected to han- 
dle the job adequately. 

Adequate supervision can be pro- 
vided by: (1) a paid attendant who 
is a member of the custodial staff; 
(2) a teacher; or (3) a student 
monitor. 

Too often there is little or no con- 
sideration given to management and 
supervision of locker and shower 
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rooms. Such a function is just as 
much a part of the leadership and 
guidance requirement, which we 
physical education people insist 
upon, as is demonstrated in the 
gymnasium and on the playing 
fields. The dressing room should be 
a place to teach through the use of 
informal remarks, examples, and 
radiation of desirable attitudes. 


SECURITY 

Another vitally important factor 
is security. In order that maximum 
security be attained, it is important 
that there be as little delegation of 
authority as possible without im- 
pairing total operation. It is recog- 
nized that small or inadequately 
financed operations must delegate 
authority more than is desirable, 
but there should not be permitted 
a situation wherein a ‘‘detective’’ 
is required to unravel such things as 
the ‘‘I told him’’ and ‘‘I thought he 
was going to do it.’’ 

Persons using the dressing and 
units must feel that their 
conduct is under surveillance, at 
least part of the time. This will 
serve to protect rights of individuals 
and deter those who would impose 
on others. 


shower 


Verbal and written explanations 
of the limits of responsibilities of 
both management and users is also 
When a person is given 
to understand by word and by signs 
the conditions under which he uses 
a facility, he should either conform 
cr understand readily when an ir- 
is called to 


necessary. 


regularity occurs and 

his attention. 
Important at all times is that ade- 

quate staff such as janitors, valuables 























and towel-checkers, and equipment 
handlers be provided during the 
operating hours. Partial operation 
of such a facility leads to stealing, 
unsanitary personal practices, and 
vandalism. It is better to limit the 
use of a facility than to operate it 
poorly. 


PROPER ARRANGEMENT 

While it is not always possible to 
have the opportunity to build a 
shower and dressing room, it is often 
possible to provide a utilizable ar- 
rangement by moving the furnish- 
ings and equipment within the area. 

Lockers can often be arranged to 
provide a ‘‘wet and dry’’ corridor. 
This will allow a person to change 
from street clothes to gym clothes 
and back to showering and dressing 
without entering a wet area when 
dressed or dressing, nor entering a 
dry area when wet. 

Often, a little wider corridor be- 
tween lockers will minimize crowd- 
ing which brings on _ irritations, 
boisterous play, or even the aesthetic 
repugnance such ‘‘personalized 
crowding’’ can cause. In addition, 
arrangements which prevent too 
much crossing of main traffic lines 
are often helpful. Supplementary 
to adequate artificial lights, the lock- 
ers should be arranged to take full 
advantage of the available daylight. 
As an example, when extra lockers 
have to be placed after wall space 
has been utilized they should be ar- 
ranged in rows at right angles to 
the walls containing windows, to 
allow for the best utilization of light. 

While it is difficult to provide com- 
plete privacy in a locker and shower 
area, it may be desirable to provide 
a limited number of private showers. 
This is particularly true _ for 
women’s facilities. Toilets should 
be separated by partitions and set 
apart from other portions of the 
dressing room. 

In cases where visiting groups use 
the same dressing room as the local 
school, simple and portable parti- 
tions may be temporarily installed. 
CLEANLINESS 

‘*Cleanliness’’ has been said to be 
next to ‘‘Godliness.’’ While this 
may not be true, cleanliness helps 
one’s attitude toward the use of a 
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shower-dressing room. Proper pro- 
vision for the use of soap, either bar 
or liquid, is essential. Daily and 
sometimes even hourly supervision 
of the shower room will not only 
prevent extravagant use of soap, but 
but also avert accidents from slip- 
ping, and encourage bathers to use 
soap freely but wisely. Under no 
conditions should students be al- 
lowed to bring shampoo bottles into 
the shower room. Proper bathing 
may become difficult if the bathing 
area is unattractive or cold. Perhaps 
the most commonly neglected equip- 
ment in this important room is the 
showerhead. Constant regulation 
and cleaning of this water outlet 
should add much to the satisfaction 
of bathing. 

Floors, walls, and ceilings tend 
to become covered with a film after 
repeated use. There are a number 
of different types of disinfectants on 
the market which are recommended 
for use in cleaning shower and dress- 
ing rooms. The coal tar and pine oil 
types seem to be most frequently 
applied. Both types of materials 
have disinfecting and deodorizing 
value, and a distinctive odor. Dis- 
infectants of a chlorine (hypochlor- 
ite) type are sometimes preferred 
because they have a less penetrating 
odor. 

EFFICIENT SERVICE 

Finally, service should be such 
that use of the facility will give 
pleasure rather than annoyance to 
the users. Safe storage of ‘‘valu- 
ables’? and equipment is essential, 
and the towel and equipment issue 
system should be so arranged that 
waiting in lines is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The hanging of towels during 
showers can be provided for by plac- 
ing a series of hooks in an area near 
the shower room. Clothes wringers 
(for removing water from bathing 
suits) and hair dryers (in women’s 
locker rooms) are ‘‘extra’’ services 
which greatly enhance the pleasure 
of using the facility. 

KEYNOTES TO SUCCESS 

Capable supervision, sufficient se- 
curity, proper arrangement, ade- 
quate cleanliness, and efficient serv- 
ice are the keynotes to success in the 
operation of locker and shower 
rooms. * 





Angling Instruction 
(Continued from page 12) 


PROGRAM CO-ORDINATORS 
Participating in the over-all co- 
ordination of the Angling Program 
were Julian W. Smith, director of 
the AAHPER Outdoor Education 
Project, Michigan State University ; 
John M. Holmes, executive secre- 
tary, Associated Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers; Russell A. Turner, 
chief of field sports, National Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America; and 
Frank Philpott, University of Flor- 
ida, director of angling for the Na- 
tional Boy Scout Jamboree. 
Assisting the Director of Angling 
was a staff of 18 instructors who 
served for varying periods of time. 
Among them were representatives 
of the fishing tackle industry, the 
field of education, the Boy Scouts 
of America and National Associa- 
tion of Angling and Casting Clubs. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PROGRAM 

One report has come in about a 
Scout who attended. When asked, 
‘“Why have a National Jamboree? 
Why not a Jamboree at the state 
level without so much time and 
trouble?’’, his answer was prompt 
and firm. ‘‘National for me! Do 
you think that at a State Jamboree 
I would get casting under the ex- 
perts that taught me at Valley 
Forge?’’ 

This might have been true for 
some previous state or local Jambor- 
ees. However, it was the aim of the 
National Boy Scout Jamboree that 
each Angling Area would serve as 
an example that Scout Councils 
could follow in their own camps. 
Now that more than 11,000 Scouts 
and their Scoutmasters have seen 
casting instruction at its best, they 
will want the same kind of program 
for their fellow scouts. 

Because of the number of Scout 
Camps located on beautiful bodies 
of water, fishing and casting are 
‘‘naturals’’ for the Scout program. 
It is conceivable that, through the 
pattern set at Valley Forge, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Scouts will 
soon learn the skill of angling, and 
thus acquire another key to the en- 
joyment of America’s great out- 
doors. * 
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CAREER 


Information 


for 


High Schools 


by ARTHUR L. HARNETT, JR. 


Pennsylvania State University 


N VIEW of the increasing need 

for teachers in health, physical 
education, and _ recreation, high 
school teachers are urged to encour- 
age pupils to choose careers in these 
areas. Sources of information are 
listed on these pages. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

Health Education: There are op- 
portunities for teachers in junior 
high school, senior high school, and 
college; health education supervisors 
or health co-ordinators; community 
health educators with official health 
agencies; workers with voluntary 
health agencies or with industrial 
or commercial companies. 

Physical Education: A great short- 
age of teachers exists, especially 
among women. Teachers of physical 
education in elementary school, 
junior and senior high school, and 
college are needed; supervisor’s and 
director’s positions come with ex- 
perience. Intramural directors and 
athletic coaches find interesting and 
stimulating work. There is a tre- 
mendous demand for camp counsel- 
ors and camp directors. 

Recreation: Many and varied po- 
sitions are open in national, state, 
and local government ; in the Armed 
Forces; in industry youth work; in 
recreation centers; in penal institu- 
tions, on playgrounds; in boys’ 
clubs; in churches ; hospitals ; camps, 
resorts, and recreation enterprises; 
and in colleges and universities. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





Display of career materials for high school use. 


HIGH SCHOOL PLANS 
What are your plans? Do you 
want to go to college? Do you like 
sports and games? Do you like to 
help others? Would you like to be 
a teacher? Questions like these must 
be answered in planning a career. 
High school students should talk 
to several well-informed people 
about possible careers. Each school 
should have helpful materials, such 
as leaflets and other literature de- 
scribing opportunities, qualifications, 
necessary education, salaries, types 
of work, and other characteristics 
relating to a lifetime career. Teach- 
ers of physical education, health 
teachers, recreation leaders, and ath- 
letic coaches can be very influential 
in describing the possibilities and 
pleasures of teaching. High school 
principals or guidance directors will 
have many helpful publications. 
Students may want to write to 
colleges and universities of their 
choice to ask for information about 
specific courses. Career days held 
in many schools offer an opportunity 
for asking questions and finding in- 
formation about a wide variety of 
career possibilities. 
HELP FROM ORGANIZATIONS 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation (AAHPER), 
a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Single copies of 


eareer leaflets are free on request (10— 
35¢e; 25—70ce; 50—$1.25; 100—$2.40). 


American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, 1834 K St., Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Psychiatrie So- 
cial Workers, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. Information about schools of 
social work offering training in psychi- 
atric specialty. 

American Association of Social Workers, 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion, 33 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. The official organization for pro- 
fessional therapists. 

American Physical Therapy Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
American Psychological Association, 1333- 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
American Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Pro- 
vides the American Journal of Public 

Health and other publications. 

American Recreation Society, 214 Evans 
Building, 1420 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C, 

American School Health Association (Dr. 
A. O. DeWeese, secretary, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio). The official pub- 
lication is the Journal of School Health. 

National Health Council, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

National Recreation Association, 8 West 
Eighth St., New York 11, N. Y. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 
1424-16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Wash. 25, D. C. 

State Chamber of Commerce, Education 
Committee. 

State Department of Health, Division of 
Public Health Education. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 

Society of Public Health Educators, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

U. 8. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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—Greatest Name In 
Whistles And Horns 


On sale at all dealers in 


Sporting Goods— 


COLSOFF HORN CO. 


2959 Beulah Road 


Columbus 24, Ohio 











Order your 
FITNESS REPRINTS 
10 — $1.25; 20— $2.00 
See page 40 











Audio-Visual 
Materials 
in 
Physical 
Education 


68 pp. $1.50 





Motion pictures, still pictures, loop- 
films, graphs, diagrams, displays, 
filmstrips, and other audio-visual 
materials and techniques. 


AAHPER Publications Sales 


1201 16th St., N.W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 























BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Careers in Mental Health. Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service, National 
Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda 14, 
Md. 

Careers in Service to the Handicapped. 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Ine., 11 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
eago 3, Ill. 

Careers That Count. Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps, The Surgeon General, 
U. 8. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 20 pp. 

Esitimates of Worker Trait Requirements, 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 1956. 158 pp. $2.25. An al- 
phabetical index of 4,000 jobs, giving 
estimated work trait requirements such 
as aptitudes, physical capacities, inter- 
ests, working conditions, temperaments, 
and training time. 

Federal Careers, A Directory for College 
Students. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1956, 79 
pp. Illus. 60e. Major federal career oc- 
cupations are described. 

Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 
AAHPER 1956. 156 pp. $2.50. A pub- 
lication considering physical, mental, 
and emotional fitness in relation to 
health, physical education, recreation, 
and outdoor education. 

Four Futures, U. 8S. Department of De- 
fense, Washington 25, D. C. 17 pp. De- 
scribes opportunities in dietetics, nurs- 
ing, occupational therapy, and physical 
therapy. 

Handbook on Women Workers, 1956. By 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. A source book for the use of 
labor unions, employers, educators, and 
women’s organizations. 1957, 96 pp. 
illus. Available from U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 35e. 

Health National 
Health Council, supported by Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. 153 pp. Describes nearly 150 
career opportunities. 

Health Education as a Career. By Metro- 
politan Life Assurance Co. For further 
information, write to the Society of Pub- 
lic Health Edueators or the American 
Public Health Association. | 

Health Education as Your Career. AAH- 
PER. 4 pp. Single copy free (10—35c; 
25—70e; 50—$1.25; 100—$2.40.) 

Job Guide for Young Workers, 1956-57 
Edition. U. 8. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1956, 64 pp. 
40e. Contains detailed information on 
beginning positions open to young peo- 
ple in industry. 

List of Colleges and Universities Granting 
Degrees in Recreation. National Recre- 
ation. Single copy free. 

Occupational Therapy. American Ocecupa- 
tional Therapy Association. 15 pp. 

Partners for Health. National Health 
Council, supported by Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States. 
1955, 40 pp. 


Careers Guidebook. 


Physical Education, An Interpretation. 
AAHPER. 16 pp. 25e. 

Physical Education for High School Stu- 
dents. AAHPER. 1955, 412 pp. $3.00. 
A text designed for high school physical 
education. 

Physical Education—Is This Your Career 
AAHPER. Single copy free (10—35e; 
25—70e; 50—$1.25; 100—$2.40.) 

Planning Your Career as a Medical As- 
sociate. Michigan State Medical Society, 
606 Townsend St., Lansing 15, Mich. 
26 pp. 

Playground Leaders—Their Selection and 
Training. National Recreation Associa- 
tion. 217 pp. 85e. 

Public Health—A Career with a Future, 
revised 1954. American Public Health 
Association. 25e. 

Recreation—A New Profession in a Chang- 
ing World. National Recreation Associ- 
ation. 

Recreation—A New Profession for Our 
Time. AAHPER. Single copy free (10— 
35¢e; 25—70e; 50—$1.25; 100—$2.40.) 

Statistician. American Public Health As- 
sociation. 1-5 copies free. 

Teachers for Tomorrow. Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 1955. 72 pp. 

The Job of the Physical Therapist, Ameri- 
ean Physical Therapy Association. 14 
pp. 

Thinking About Your Future? State De- 
partment of Public Health, 760 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Your Career in Physical Education, by 
Granville B. Johnson, Warren R. John- 
son and James H. Humphrey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 276 pp. 
$3.50. 


FILMS ON CAREERS 


A Chance to Play, 20 min., sound, b & w, 
16 mm. Stresses need for playground 
and reereational centers for children; 
similar needs for aged. How facilities 
ean be obtained. Available from Gen- 
eral Electric: Purchase $37.00, free 
loan, 

Health Careers, 13% min., sound, 16 mm. 
Prepared as a recruitment tool, and sug- 
gested as a counseling, teaching or dis- 
cussion aid. Available free from the 
National Health Council. 

Leaders for Leisure, 21 min., sound, color, 
16 mm. An elaborate recreational pro- 
gram is very unsuccessful until trained 
leaders save it. Available from Athletic 
Institute or Association Films: Purchase 
—$109.67; Rental $2.50, 

They Grow Up So Fast, 27 min., sound, 
color, 16 mm. Depicts a well-rounded 
and integrated program of physical ed- 
ucation for all children and youth, Avail- 
able from AAHPER: Purchase — 
$135.00. For rental, prints are avail- 
able from Association Films, Inc., Broad 
at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 561 Hillgrove 
Ave., La Grange, Ill.; 700 Stevenson 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif.; or 1108 
Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. * 
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Tips on Purchasing 
Your Equipment 
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by J. M. PEASE 


Director of Auxiliary Services 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


N THIS age of tremendous tech- 
i nical advancement where new 
products, processes, and materials 
are commonplace, it is not possible 
for the neophyte physical educator 
to make a valid decision as to the 
worth of a specific piece of equip- 
ment that is to be used in the pro- 
eram. Unless he has reliable sources 
of information, the beginner, as well 
as the experienced individual, may 
make costly mistakes. 

When consideration is given to 
the amount of money involved, the 
all too meager budgets in many 
schools and colleges, and the health 
and welfare of the participants, 
errors in purchasing take on new 
meanings. Each year members of 
the profession fresh from college 
will be required to recommend spe- 
cific items for purchase by others or 
to act directly as purchasing agents 
without benefit of past experience 
or professional preparation in the 
act of equipment procurement. It 
is the purpose of this article to set 
forth some guides that can and 
should be used in the purchase of 
equipment. 


DETERMINING NEED 


Obviously, the first step is need. 
Need can in part be determined by 
an inventory of equipment on hand 
and by a careful study of the pro- 
gram requirements for the forsee- 
able future. It is one thing to de- 
termine that additional items such as 
balls, gloves, shoes, helmets are nec- 
essary, but it is quite another prob- 
lem to decide the quantity of each 
item and, in the case of personal 
equipment, how many of each size. 
Errors in quantity of balls, bats and 
items of this nature can be rectified. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


These errors should be reduced to a 
minimum, however, for they can re- 
sult in loss of class time or insuffi- 
cient finances for other items nec- 
essary to the functions of other 
phases of the program. 

A lack of sufficient quantity of 
various pieces of personal equip- 
ment is much more serious. Improp- 
erly fitting equipment results in 
injuries, restricts movement of the 
participant, results in damage to 
the equipment, may mean loss of 
participation time, and is a detri- 
ment to the morale of the group. In 
addition, it may not be possible to 
obtain the corect size immediately. 


TESTING BY USE 


The true test of all equipment is 
in its use. Where and how a piece 
of equipment will be used should 
therefore, determine the type of 
construction. For example, a good 
quality plastic shuttlecock used in 
badminton costs less than a medium- 
priced feathered shuttlecock. The 
plastic bird is more durable and 
ideally suited for the rough han- 
dling given to it in an instructional 
program. It is not designed for 
championship play and therefore, is 
inadequate for this purpose. 


QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY 


The budget will determine the ex- 
tent of purchases for the coming 
year. The person who thinks in 
terms of next year only is practic- 
ing false economy. In many in- 
stances, equipment may actually be 
used for several years. This is an 
important consideration, as the in- 
dividual may have to decide wheth- 
er to purchase a smaller amount of 
top quality equipment that will re- 


sult in increased economy and pro- 
tection in the long run or purchase 
a large quantity of less costly mer- 
chandise.? 

For example, a pair of inexpen- 
sive basketball shoes will not last a 
single season and, in addition, will 
not afford the participant adequate 
protection. <A pair of good quality 
shoes costing a third more will last 
three times as long and will provide 
much greater protection to the par- 
ticipant. 

As a general rule, high quality 
equipment is less expensive in the 
end. This does not mean necessar- 
ily that the higher the cost the bet- 
ter the product. In many cases, in- 
creased cost is due to decorative 
materials that have nothing to do 
with serviceability, performance, or 
protective qualities. 


RESEARCH 

Kach type of material such as 
fiber, leather, rubber, and plastic has 
certain qualities that make it better 
suited for the construction of a piece 
of equipment, under certain condi- 
tions, than other materials. In some 
eases, a blend of two or more mate- 
rials into a fabric increases its 
strength and durability. Strength 
and durability are not always the 
most important qualities, however, 
in the selection of a fabric cover on 
a ball or strings in a racket. Use 
should determine what is the best 
possible material and type of con- 
struction. 

The beginner has two choices: take 
the word of experienced users of the 
equipment needed or find out for 
himself through controlled research. 
Frequently, the literature of the 
field carries information relative to 
qualities of specific materials and 
items of equipment.? Organizations 
such as Consumer Research may 
provide a basis for judgment that is 
vastly superior to the selection of an 
item based solely on the word of a 
salesman or on trial and error. The 


1See ‘‘ Buyer, Beware,’’ by Ames Castle, 
AAHPER Journa., April 1957, p. 22. 

“For example, Virginia Bourquardez, 
and Charles Heilman. Sports Equipment: 
Selection, Care and Repair. New York: A. 
S. Barnes and Co., 1950. (Now published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
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United States Government Printing 


Office, Division of Public Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., is an ex- 
cellent source of information. 

In addition, local businessmen, 
salesmen representing reputable 
firms, equipment men, and purchas- 
ing agents in large schools or col- 
leges can provide invaluable tips on 
a variety of materials, types of con- 
struction, and specific equipment. 


EARLY ORDERING 

Purchasing should be done well in 
advance of anticipated need. The 
person who delays procuring equip- 
ment until it is needed is almost cer- 
tain to become a ‘‘cropper.’’ There 
is no better set-up for the high pres- 
sure salesman than the man who is 
ordering something today that he 
needed yesterday. <A _ persistent 
salesman and the pressure of im- 
mediate need probably contribute 
more to financial loss and injuries 
owing to poorly selected equipment 
than does lack of knowledge. 

Early purchasing provides several 
distinct advantages. First of all, it 


gives the individual time to obtain 
quotations from several sources of 
supply; it provides time for delib- 
erate attention to the items to be 
purchased; early ordering may pro- 
vide substantial savings to the pur- 
chaser; it insures delivery of equip- 
ment before it is needed and, finally, 
it reduces tremendously the chance 
of costly mistakes resulting from 
pressure of immediate need.* 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


As a general rule, greater econ- 
omy, serviceability, performance, 
and protection will result when pur- 
chases are confined to merchandise 
manufactured by recognized com- 
panies. The equipment may be ob- 
tained from a variety of sources 
ranging from the local druggist to 
large outlets operated by the manu- 
facturers. Pressure is often exerted 
upon the physical educator and 
coach to buy locally. The source of 
supply should, however, be based 


3See ‘‘Order Your Equipment Early,’’ 
by Fred J. Bowman, AAHPER JourNat, 
April 1957, p. 24. 
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Durability and Quality...... 
HAND IN HAND WITH Economy! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels have extra 
strength, are high in quality and low in cost-per-use. The superior 
construction is due to the use of fine long staple, triple-twisted, 
two-ply warp yarns, heavy woven tape selvage edges. The durability 
of McArthur Towels is performance-proven—350 to 500 launder- 
ings! Write today for complete information on McArthur Towels, 
the economical McArthur School Towel Plan, and free towel repair 
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New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 








upon quality of merchandise, price, 
and service available. 
PURCHASING BY REQUISITION 

The act of purchasing must be 
conducted in a business-like manner. 
Verbal orders may lead to misunder- 
standings, financial loss, and the ac- 
ceptance of inferior equipment. For 
these reasons, all purchasing should 
be done in writing, preferably on a 
standardized requisition form that 
includes at least the following cate- 
gories: item, description to include 
manufacturer’s name and catalog 
number, unit cost, quality, and total 
cost. There should be a minimum 
of three copies: one each for the pur- 
chaser, the supplier, and the admin- 
istrator. It is well to understand, 
also, that delivery cost, insurance, 
and similar items must be calculated 
in the total cost. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Equipment purchasing is not a 
one-shot proposition; it is a con- 
tinuous process. The prudent indi- 
vidual will take steps to find out 
what equipment gives him the best 
service in light of the criteria he has 
established. Records are invaluable 
in assisting the physical educator or 
coach in making future decisions. 
All equipment should be carefully 
marked when it is received and a 
record made in the permanent file. 

The equipment marking should in- 
clude at least the date and size in 
the case of T-shirts, pants, and the 
like. The written record should be 
much more complete and should in- 
clude at least the following: date, 
manufacturer, catalog number, sup- 
plier, price, size, date put in service 
and, if possible, a space for an entry 
when equipment is surveyed. If this 
is done, it is easy to determine in the 
future what merchandise has been 
giving the best service. 
PROPER CARE 

As a final note, all of the above is 
of little value if the equipment is not 
properly maintained. Even the 
best personal gear, balls, and other 
items can be a total loss in less than 
a year if improperly handled. Heed 
the advice of the manufacturer as 
to the care of his products. * 





4See ‘‘Take Care of Your Athletic 
Equipment,’’ by Kenneth G. Baldwin, 
AAHPER Journat, December 1956, p. 10. 
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and LUNG CANCER 


by CLEM W. THOMPSON 


Boston University 


S EARLY as 1912 (1), one re- 
searcher suggested there was a 
possible relationship between lung 
cancer and cigarette smoking. But 
the idea that the apparently harm- 
less, pleasurable habit of smoking 
cigarettes could cause this fatal dis- 
ease was not widely accepted by 
either the medical profession or the 
public. In the intervening years, 
several isolated studies, one in 1928 
(11) and another in 1938 (15) indi- 
cated a relationship between ciga- 
rettes, lung cancer, and death rates. 
As recently as 1950, a relatively 
few physicians in the medical pro- 
fession seriously considered the as- 
sociation between cigarette smoking 
and lung cancer to be real. But as 
cancer research grew and expanded 
with more careful study given to all 
types of cancer, lung cancer was 
found to be the most rapidly increas- 
ing type of cancer. In one decade 
alone the death rate from lung can- 
cer increased in males 144 per cent. 


DISCOVERY OF RELATIONSHIP 


In males the greatest increase in 
cancer the last several decades has 
been in lung eancer.! Slight in- 
creases in other body cancers could 
be attributed to the older age groups 
and to better diagnosis, but lung 
cancer increases were far greater 
than could be expected. Apparently 
some factor or combination of fac- 
tors was responsible for the alarm- 
ing inerease. 


1See also ‘‘New Health Education Im- 
plications in the Association of Smoking, 
Lung Cancer, and Heart Disease,’’ by the 
author in the Research Quarterly, 27 :431- 
443, Dee. 1956. 
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Several eminent medical cancer 
research specialists, including Dr. 
Oschner of the Oschner Clinic and 
Tulane University Medical School 
of New Orleans and Drs. Graham 
and Wynder of the Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, had suspected an associa- 
tion between lung cancer and ciga- 
rette smoking for a number of years. 
It was the most common factor as- 
sociated with the lung cancer pa- 
tients observed daily in their cancer 
clinics. But the majority of the 
medical profession and the public 
were not convinced of the relation- 
ship. 

Cigarettes and tobacco has long 
been known to have a definite phys- 
iologic effect upon the human body 
(21). Increased heart rate and 
blood pressure; decrease in circula- 
tion and temperature drop at the 
extremities (fingers and toes) which 
persists from a few minutes after 
smoking to more than 30 minutes, 
depending upon the individual’s 
susceptibility to tobacco, has been 
demonstrated many times. More re- 
cently, electrocardiograms and bal- 
listograms (4, 7) have been used to 
measure other aspects of the effects 
of tobacco upon the heart and cir- 
culatory functions. 

Since 1950, more and more atten- 
tion has been given, on all levels, to 
the cigarette smoking and jung can- 
cer relationship. Popular and sci- 
entific magazines have printed nu- 
merous articles about the subject. 
Radio, television, and newspapers 
assisted in the publicity given the 
topic. 

As a result, the public became so 
concerned about the possible danger 


involved in cigarette smoking that 
for the first time in years (1953-54) 
the sales of cigarettes decreased ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. The re- 
sponse of the tobacco manufacturers 
was to establish in 1954 an industry- 
wide Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee (22) to promote research 
and to make available factual infor- 
mation to the public on the subject 
of tobacco and health. 


RECENT RESEARCH 

Medical reseachers in increasing 
numbers began further investiga- 
tions, with the result that more re- 
search has been completed on all 
aspects of the cigarette smoking 
lung cancer relationship in the last 
six years than in the previous 50 
years. More than 15 different inde- 
pendent studies (2, 3, 5, 6, 8-10, 12, 
13, 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 27) by re- 
searchers in many parts of the world 
in the last six years have all found 
an association between lung cancer 
and cigarette smoking. It has been 
conservatively estimated that the 
risk of lung cancer is from 5 to 15 
per cent greater in the male smoker 
than non-smoker. 

Tn view of the accumulating evi- 
dence, physicians, research special- 
ists, health educators, and others 
who once largely ignored the possi- 
bility of the relationship between 
lung cancer and cigarette smoking 
are reconsidering the facts. The 
American Cancer Society’s long 
range study of approximately 200,- 
000 older men is the largest study 
now under way. The first results of 
this study were published in 1954 
and have been given a large amount 
of publicity since that time. Men 
with a history of regular cigarette 
smoking had a much higher death 
rate than men who never smoked 
cigarettes regularly (8). 

Death rate increases occurred in 
all four age groups considered in 
this study. The death rate in ciga- 
rette only category was 65 per cent 
higher than in the never smoked age 
group 50 to 54; 60 per cent higher 
in age group 55 to 59; 102 per cent 
higher in age group 60 to 64; 30 per 
cent higher in age group 65 to 69. 
In each age group, the difference 
was statistically significant with 
P=—0.0001 or less (8). >» 
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RELATIONSHIP TO HEART DISEASE 


Their study was the first to sug- 
gest strongly that not only was there 
a relationship between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer but that 
heart diseases and cigarette smoking 
seemed to be related. 

The death rate from coronary 
heart disease and cancer was found 
to be much higher among heavy 
cigarette smokers (8). Cigar and/or 
pipe smokers were found to have a 
death rate only slightly higher 
(6%) than the average. In the 
opinion of the authors, Hammond 
and Horn, an association exists be- 
tween smoking habits, heart diseases, 
and cancer (especially lung cancer). 


TOBACCO AS A CAUSE OF 
LUNG CANCER 


Newspaper reports (summer 
1957) of the continuation of this 
study indicates additional evidence 
of higher lung cancer and coronary 
heart attack death rates in regular 
cigarette smokers. Dr. Wynder, 
presently head of the section of epi- 
demiology of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research of 
New York City and the individual 
who has done the most research in 
this area, in a recently published 
book (1955) listed ten points which 
he believes suggests tobacco as a 
cause of lung cancer (25). 

1. Lung cancer has increased sharply in 
those countries where a great increase in 
tobacco consumption, particularly ciga- 
rettes, has occurred. One exception is Ice- 
land, which has a very low consumption 
of tobacco. 

2. Predominant increase among males 
of lung cancer is compatible with the long- 
term smoking habits of the two sexes. 

3. Slight increase of lung cancer in fe- 
males is compatible with the increase in 
smoking among women some ten to 20 
years ago. 

4. Predominant increase in lung cancer 
among urban population when compared 
with rural population is compatible with 
the greater cigarette consumption among 
city dwellers. 

5. Peak of lung cancer deaths in the 
late 50’s and early 60’s is compatible with 
the introduction of some carcinogen 30 
to 35 years ago. Increased cigarette con- 
sumption falls into this period. 

6. Increase in the smoking habit, par- 
ticularly of cigarettes, considered with the 
latent period of cancer is compatible with 
the increase in sale of cigarettes. By it- 
self, this factor means little. In addition 
to the other factors listed it is important, 
and, in the absence of an increase in ciga- 
rette consumption, tobacco could not be 
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regarded as a major factor in the develop- 
ment of lung cancer. 

7. Epidermoid cancer is rarely found in 
areas not exposed to extrinsic irritation. 
Certainly it cannot be denied that tobacco 
smoke serves as an irritant to the bron- 
chial mucosa. The frequent history of 
chronic cough among long-term tobacco 
users points up this fact. 

8. Clinical experience: The statistical 
tobacco data have not been surprising to 
clinicians who have had the opportunity of 
seeing many lung cancer patients and have 
taken detailed histories. Smoking histories 
have served well as an aid in differential 
diagnosis of lung conditions. 

9. Tobacco is a proven animal earcino- 
gen (cause of cancer), with condensed 
cigarette smoke used to induce epidermoid 
cancer of the skin in nearly 50 per cent of 
the animals to which tar was applied. 

10. No other plausible explanation for 
the statistical relationship. We can sug- 
gest no other feasible explanation for the 
statistical association found. 

THEORY OR PROOF? 

The ranks of the critics of the 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer 
theory are becoming thinner. Only 
a few eminent cancer researchers are 
still of the opinion that the relation- 
ship is purely coincidental. Their 
criticisms seem only to obscure, but 
not to refute, the findings of others 
and they have been unable to explain 
why long-term heavy cigarette smok- 
ing is the most commonly associated 
factor in most lung cancer cases. 

Cancer continues to baffle medical 
researchers and physicians. Uni- 
versal agreement as to the causes of 
cancer has not been reached, and 
probabiy will not be reached, in the 
foreseeable future. But there is no 
need to wait until everyone is in 
complete agreement as to the cause 
or causes of cancer, especially lung 
cancer. Many disease conditions 
have been brought under control 
long before they were completely un- 
derstood. Smallpox was being con- 
trolled more than a century before 
it was discovered that a virus caused 
the disease. 

Different types of lung cancer are 
known to exist (2). But the majori- 
ty of lung cancers are thought to be 
caused by extrinsic (outside) fac- 
tors. Pollution of the air in our 
cities is undoubtedly a factor, but 
one of the most important reasons 
for the higher lung cancer rate in 
cities is due to the higher rate of 
cigarette smoking among urban 
dwellers (5, 25). In 1956, Dr. Ernest 


L. Wynder of Manhattan’s Sloan- 
Kettering Institute and Dr. George 
Wright of the University of Toronto 
reported that they had isolated the 
responsible cancer-producing agents 
in tobacco tar. It is found in the 
neutral portion of the tar (less than 
2 per cent of the tar). The danger- 
ous materials include a number of 
aromatic polycyclic hydrocarbons 
(28). 

In 1953 a New England Journal 
of Medicine (14) editorial made this 
statement in regard to cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer. 

‘“Present evidences of an association be- 
tween cigarette smoking and lung cancer 
are so strong as to be considered proof 


within the everyday meaning of the 
word.’’ 


SMOKING HABITS OF DOCTORS 


A study of the smoking habits of 
4,171 New England physicians (17), 
published in April 1955, indicates 
the present trend of opinions and 
thoughts of the physicians in this 
area. When asked whether they ac- 
cepted the statement, ‘‘ Heavy smok- 
ing of cigarettes may lead to lung 
eancer,’’ 60 per cent indicated that 
they accepted the statement, with 
slightly more non-smoking physi- 
cians than smoking physicians indi- 
cating acceptance. 

In this same study, another sur- 
prising fact is found in the answers 
to the question, ‘‘What advice were 
you giving patients about smok- 
ing?’’ Slightly more than one-third 
of the physicians indicated that they 
were advising heavy cigarette smok- 
ers to stop smoking entirely, while 61 
per cent indicated that they were 
advising heavy cigarette smokers to 
reduce the number of cigarettes 
smoked. So concerned were these 
physicians about the risk involved 
in cigarette smoking that 17 per cent 
had themselves quit smoking. 

Apparently, no previous study of 
this type has been made but un- 
doubtedly a large number of physi- 
cians have changed their opinions 
about the health implications of 
cigarette smoking in the last six 
years. 

An editorial (December 1955) in 
the Southwestern Medicine Journal 
appealed to physicians to take a 
more definite stand on tobacco and 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Coeducation—Key to 
Good Life Adjustment 


by JOHN McINTYRE 


San Lorenzo High School, Hayward Union High School District, Hayward, California 





HE OPENING of a new high 

school is an opportune time for 
its physical educators to appraise 
their program in terms of student 
needs, both present and future. The 
increasing complexity of our so- 
ciety necessitates a program planned 
to provide physical education in its 
complete sense. Attention must be 
given to the social and emotional 
needs as well as the physical needs 


of our secondary school students. 


COEDUCATION IMPORTANT 


A well-adjusted individual does 
not limit his activities to those with 
his own sex. Boys and girls work 
together in other phases of their 
high school life. Shouldn’t they 
play together for their present good 
and future happiness? Yes, coedu- 
cational activities are needed for a 
well-balanced physical education 
program, one which promotes good 
life adjustment. 

A school opening is a good time 
to introduce coeducational activi- 
ties. Approval, support, and co- 
operation can be gained from ad- 
ministrators, staff, students, and 
parents, if the life adjustment val- 
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Folk Dance 
mixers are 
used for 
selection of 
partners in 
social dancing. 
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Curriculum Materials 
Center, 

Alameda Co. Schools 


ues are stressed. When members of 
both boys and girls departments 
work together with enthusiasm, a 
successful program can be assured. 
Folk, square, and social dancing, 
with imstruction by both a man and 
a woman instructor, volleyball, soft- 
ball, archery, golf, and badminton 
have proved to be appropriate co- 
educational activities. They may be 
offered once a week or on a daily 
basis for a block of several weeks. 
Instruction can be given when need- 
ed, but recreational activity should 
be foremost. After-school corecrea- 
tional classes are also popular when 
sponsored by GAA or the Block 
Society. 

DESIRABLE OUTCOMES 


Desirable outcomes in life adjust- 
ment are many for both the present 
and the future. Opportunities for 
the students to become well-ac- 
quainted with both girls and boys 
in a play situation increase their 
feeling of ‘‘belonging,’’ even in a 
large new school. This results in 
greater participation in the extra- 
curricular activities from which 
comes much valuable experience. 


Real learning in the classroom is 
also increased, for students feel 
more comfortable in each other’s 
presence and enter into discussions 
and learn through good group dy- 
namics and committee work. 

School dances are immediately a 
great success, for the students know 
how to dance, know each other, and 
have been taught the social cour- 
tesies. The skills which the students 
develop, particularly in social danc- 
ing, give them self-confidence and 
status in the peer groups, so impor- 
tant to security, happiness, and 
good adjustment in the adolescent 
years. 

Information can be given to boys 
and girls on football and basketball 
from a spectator’s point of view. 
Many students then come to school 
games and school spirit is furthered. 
This also brings about increased en- 
joyment of future leisure time. 

Opportunities to have many regu- 
lar associations with the opposite 
sex in play situations make for 
healthy boy-girl relationships and 
eliminate need for objectionable at- 
tention-getting behavior. Seeing 
each other in more situations pro- 
motes greater tolerance for all types 
of personalities with realization of 
varying abilities and limitations. All 
this gives a good basis for choosing 
a mate. 


BETTER DEVELOPMENT 

This program proves to be a real 
stimulus to greater physical achieve- 
ment in the total physical educa- 
tion program. Both boys and girls 
show more desire to perfect their 
skills. They demonstrate more self- 
control, appropriate manners, and 
good sportsmanship. They are more 
eareful of their appearance and 
speech. They learn and make use 
of the social graces. These ovtcomes 
are likely to carry-over to sound 
leisure-time activities. 

The life adjustment program in 
physical education contributes in 
many ways to the general and spe- 
cific objectives of physical educa- 
tion, and thus to the better develop- 
ment of the whole student. The 
total educational program of a high 
school is improved when coeduca- 
tional physical education is a well- 
functioning part. * 
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Organising an 


Intercollegiate 


SKI PROGRAM 


by ELVIN R. JOHNSON 


Ski Coach, Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee, Washington 


al skiing in snow-belt high 
schools and colleges throughout the 
nation is rapidly being recognized 
as one of our fastest-growing and 
most popular sports. Some institu- 
tions, notably those in the New Eng- 
land area, have had organized ski 
programs for many years. 

Many problems must be met and 
solved by the administrators of an 
institution seeking to introduce a 
program of competitive skiing. 


FINDING A LEADER 


The bulk of the colleges and high 
schools recognizing the need for a 
competitive ski program are usually 
faced with one initial problem—that 
of finding an experienced leader, 
preferably a coach, but possibly a 
physical education faculty adviser. 
In my opinion, the success of any 
program depends to a very great ex- 
tent upon the drive, enthusiasm, 
and technical knowledge of the in- 
dividual leading the program. In- 
stitutional skiing, in its capacity as 
a comparatively new sport, often 
lacks this leadership. 

The program of ski competition 
should rightfully be the responsi- 
bility of the physical education and/ 
or the athletic department. Usually, 
the director of athletics will be 
trained only in the more traditional 
sports, and may be very willing to 
delegate the job of handling the ski 
program to any individual who will 
do it. On some occasions, it may be 
to the advantage of the administra- 
tion to pay a nominal part-time sal- 
ary to a non-faculty person in the 
local area to handle the program 
until a qualified faculty man is 
available. I know of several success- 
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ful high school and college ski teams 
that are handled in this manner. 


SCHEDULING 

Normally, the ski coaches and/or 
representatives from the institutions 
against whom the competition will 
be held meet late in the spring or 
early in the fall to draw up the sea- 
son’s schedule. Each school in the 
league usually sponsors one tourna- 
ment each season which all others 
attend. It is a good idea to contact 
the conference or interscholastice or 
intercollegiate ski association chair- 
man early. A good full schedule of 
five to eight tournaments is a top 
incentive when organizing a_ ski 
team. 

The bulk of the tournaments 
scheduled are four-event (downhill, 
slalom, cross country, and jump- 
ing), and are two-day affairs. Some 
modest programs, however, particu- 
larly beginning ones, often include 
only the alpine events of downhill 
and slalom. This reduces problems 
concerning budget, personnel, and 
equipment. Teams in this category 
are usually very welcome to compete 
in those events only, even in a four- 
event tournament. Your choice wiil 
probably be determined by the exist- 
ing programs of the competing in- 
stitutions. 

An early meeting of all interested 
varsity team candidates is impor- 
tant. I advocate a meeting time of 
early October. Get a line on your 
boys, their experience, and the 
events in which they compete or 
might be able to compete. Outline 
the training program. In some cases, 
you as coach can also assist in or- 
ganizing a modest competitive pro- 








Dag Helgestad, Norwegian student 
and varsity ski team member 1957-58, 
Wenatchee Valley College. 


gram for girls if there is any de- 
mand. The existence of a girls’ team 
often adds support to your men’s 
program. 


PRE-SEASON TRAINING 

An adequate pre-season training 
program for both high school and 
college varsity candidates is a neces- 
sity, for stimulating interest in the 
coming season and for safety. A 
well-conditioned body is consider- 
ably better able to ward off the in- 
juries from the hard falls that are 
almost inevitable in competitive ski- 
ing. For several years, I have used 
a training program which has proy- 
en very successful.t In brief, it con- 
sists of a minimum of three one-hour 
to one-and-a-half-hour sessions each 
week, usually on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. The first 30 min- 
utes are spent in a sequence of 
standard military calisthenics with 
special conditioning exercises for 
skiing. Then there follows a 3- to 
4-mile run up and down hills on a 
golf course at varying speeds. The 
running is taken in a manner com- 
parable to the Fartlek System by 
which many European distance run- 
ners train. This combination of ex- 
ercises, use of jumping ropes and 
apparatus, and running will bring 
the competitor to a good peak of 
physical condition by snowfall. Also, 
by conducting cross-country time- 
trials every week on the golf course, 
the coach can get an idea of the en- 
durance and ‘‘intestinal fortitude’’ 
of his men. 





1Elvin R. Johnson, A Pre-Season Ski 
Training Program, AAHPER Journat, 
Dee. 1955, p. 8. 
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Often during the pre-season ski 
training program, the occasion 
arises for the team candidates to 
work at the local ski area, whether 
school- or club-owned, on Saturday 
or Sunday. This work usually con- 
sists of clearing brush for the runs, 
cutting cross-country trails, cutting 
downhill trails, and building or re- 
pairing the ski jump. Work of this 
type is very valuable in supplement- 
ing the pre-season training program, 
stimulating interest and, of course, 
improving the skiing facilities. 


BUDGET AND EQUIPMENT 

3udget and equipment problems 
are always difficult. Often the Di- 
rector of Athletics and coaches of 
the older established sports are re- 
luctant to use any of their limited 
funds to establish another sport. 


Skiing, in particular, has come into 





a 
_— 


Wenatchee Valley College skier Gene Dyson 
in slalom. He was on the 1952 Canadian 
Olympic ski team. 

disfavor with many coaches because 
of its reputation as a sport of many 
injuries. Though competitive skiing 
statistics prove that this is not true, 
the new skiing leader may have a 
‘‘selling’’ task to do in showing that 
vood conditioning virtually elimi- 
nates serious injuries. 

If recreational skiing is popular 
in the school, the new coach will do 
well to seek the support of student 
skiing leaders in his quest for a 
modest budget. Student demand can 
be a strong factor in the establish- 
ment of a budget. If the athletic 
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leadership in the school is sympa- 
thetic, no difficulties need be faced. 

The amount needed is quite varia- 
ble, depending on number of tourna- 
ments, distance to be traveled, over- 
night lodging and food expenses, lift 
or tow costs, number of team mem- 
bers carried, and equipment pur- 
chased. If a four-event program is 
planned, additional funds will have 
to be earmarked for such items as 
jumping and cross-country skis and 
boots, waxes, and poles. Usually the 
members of the alpine team (down- 
hill and slalom) furnish their own 
skis, boots, and personal equipment. 
The nordic equipment, however, is 
furnished by the school, at least in 
part. This is because a coach must 
develop nordic competitors from 
students whose competitive skiing 
experience normally has been con- 
fined to the more popular alpine 
events, and the student does not pos- 
sess the more-specialized cross-coun- 
try and jumping equipment. 

Some smaller snow-belt high 
schools and colleges have developed 
a modest program for as little as 
$300 per year, while several large 
colleges earmark several thousand 
dollars a year for competitive skiing. 
At the end of this article, I have 
compiled a list of the minimum 
equipment needed for a two- or four- 
event program. The list contains 
only the very minimum equipment, 
and local conditions and experience 
will dictate further needs. Used, but 
adequate, equipment can often be 
secured from individuals or a local 
sporting goods dealer. 


ON-THE-SNOW TRAINING 

Finally, the snow arrives and on- 
the-snow training commences. Dur- 
ing the first weeks when snow depth 
does not allow slalom and downhill 
skiing, the cross country and jump- 
ing should be used to full advantage. 
Run the woods trails or the golf 
course. The skiing and waxing tech- 
niques taught and the conditioning 
received these first two or three 
weeks will prove invaluable during 
the coming tournament season. 


NCAA RULES 


The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) has a six-man 
Skiing Rules Committee of leading 


college ski coaches which meets an- 
nually to formulate or revise rules 
for the conduct of skiing tourna- 
ments. These rules, which also in- 
clude scoring for teams and individ- 
uals, were printed and made avail- 
able to colleges and high schools in 
October, 1957. Prior to this, they 
were mimeographed and generally 
available only to NCAA-member col- 
leges. 

Write to Walter Byers, executive 
director, NCAA, Suite 209, Fairfax 
Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri, or to 
the nearest member of the NCAA 
Skiing Rules Committee. 

1, Chelton Leonard, University of Neva- 
da, Reno; 2. Fred Lonsdorf, Michigan In- 
stitute of Mining and Technology, Hough 
ton, Mich.; 3. Walter Prager, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H.; 4. Willy Schaef- 
fler, University of Denver, Denver, Colo.; 
5. Robert Wright, Norwich Univ., North- 
field, Vt. (Secretary); 6. Elvin R. John- 
son, Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee, 
Wash. (chairman). 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT CHECK 
Downhill and Slalom 


Personal Equipment (normally fur- 
nished by individual): suitable steel-edged 
racing skis; adequate ski clothing; pants, 
sweater, jacket, cap, ete.; properly fitting 
boots; poles of suitable length; racing 
goggles with amber, clear, and dark lenses; 
and gloves or mittens. 

Additional Team Equipment (normally 
furnished by institution): wax kit (Metro 
waxes highly recommended, #1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and Olympia 48. Directions for use 
with them. They can often be mixed suc- 
cessfully); serapers, extra binding and 
edge screws, assorted tools, with screw- 
drivers, drills, pliers, and file; small gas 
stove or hot plate for melting waxes prior 
to application; paintbrushes (1% inch) ; 
waxing cans, steel wool, and soft paraffin; 
first aid kit of usual athletic trainer’s 
type, plus tape; extra goggle lenses; small 
miscellaneous items such as wire, binding 
parts, ski pole rings, cotter keys, leather 
straps, ete. 

Crosscountry—(items furnished by either 
institution or individual)—skis (Training 
skis can often be made by cutting down 
older slalom skis. For purchase, Nor- 
wegian, Finnish, or Swedish skis have 
proven best); waxes (Swix series highly 
recommended for all temperatures; klister 
for wet snow); boots (special, light rac- 
ing boots); poles (light and usually long- 
er than slalom poles; made of bamboo) ; 
sweatshirt and pants with sneakers, sweat- 
socks, towels, ete.; miscellaneous items, 
blowtorch, white gas, pine tar for prepara- 
tion of running surfaces of skis, ete. 

Jumping—jumping skis (7 ft. 6 in. to 8 
ft.); boots (usually lighter more flexible 
boots, but slalom boots can be used initial- 
ly); and jumping lacquer and paraffin. * 
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Lung Cancer 

(from page 30) 
its health implications (19). In 
part, the editorial stated : 

‘Tt has been adequately proven that 
tobacco ean really do us no good from a 
physical standpoint and that tobacco pro- 
duces only harmful effects. It is time that 
the medical profession becomes at least 
consistent and begins to exert pressure to 
bring a decrease and even an abolition of 
the use of tobacco.’’ 

The statement (July 1957) of the 
U.S. Public Health Service that 
there is a causal relationship be- 
tween cigarette smoking and lung 
eancer is the strongest statement is- 
sued to date by a governmental 
agency. 

The British Medical Research 
Council recently concluded (July 
1957) that the relationship between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer 
is one of direct cause and effect. Edi- 
torially, the British Medical Journal 
has challenged each physician to ac- 
cept the responsibility of setting a 
personal example for his patients by 
refraining from smoking. 
PREVENTIVE HEALTH MEASURES 

Naturally, health educators must 
look to the medical profession for 
advice and guidance. The evidence 
that cigarette smoking is an impor- 
tant cause of lung cancer is now gen- 
erally accepted by medical authori- 
ties. But are health and hygiene 
teachers keeping abreast with the 
new evidence and the changing at- 
titudes of the medical profession? 
Are they acquainting their students 
with these recent facts which might 
influence their understandings, at- 
titudes, and health practices in re- 
gard to cigarette smoking? 

Individual preventive health 
measures seem to be the only present 
hope of reducing the lung cancer 
rate, especially in males. Our youth 
need to be informed of the risk asso- 
ciated with cigarette smoking and 
the preventive measures of modera- 
tion in smoking habits; possible pre- 
ventive action of filtered cigarettes ; 
or the best preventive measure— 
avoidance or elimination of the ciga- 
rette smoking habit, for lung cancer 
is rare in non-smokers. 
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Health Project 

(from page 16) 
difference’’: ‘‘What project do you 
think I should take for next quar- 
ter?’’ “‘T failed to reach my goal, 
but I did make progress.’’ These 
sincere responses are often a source 
of renewed affirmation in the proj- 
eci method of instruction. 


VALUE OF PROJECT METHOD 

The health project is but one of 
many teaching methods and proce- 
dures available to the health educa- 
tor. Its effectiveness in contributing 
to the acquisition of desirable health 
skills, sound and sensible health 
practices, and commendable health 
attitudes renders it an invaluable 
teaching tool. 

The inherent design of the health 
project is consistent with the basic 
tenents of successful teaching. And 
perhaps most important of all, the 
student is given an opportunity in 
which to translate health knowl- 
edges into his own life pattern and, 
by so doing, achieve a greater level 
of healthful and effective living— 
the true goal of health education. * 
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Outdoor School 


(Continued from page 9) 

once unprofitable farm land return- 
ing to a natural state; from the con- 
servation officer at camp we learned 
something of plantation sanitation ; 
and all of them helped us to under- 
stand that the best and wisest use 
of this area was for recreation. For 
these children, it is hoped that this 
learning will foster greater enjoy- 
ment and better understanding of 
the use of public lands. 

The thrill of spying a brown 
creeper, listening to the noisy chick- 
adees, visiting the ice shanty, com- 
ing upon the unmistakable track of 
a deer mouse would have been 
enough—but these delights led in 
many instances to a better under- 
standing of the interrelatedness and 
balance in nature, aided by two re- 
source people, a naturalist and one 
of our high school staff. 

A high spot was having two Michi- 
gan State Police spend a day with 
us, giving instruction in gun safety 
to everyone and supervising target 
practice for those whose parents ap- 
proved. There was some disappoint- 
ment and some amazement when it 
was discovered that a girl’s target 
showed the best marksmanship, but 
every target, good or not so good, 
along with the Ten Commandments 
of Gun Safety, was carefully placed 
in each individual’s camp log. 

After the busy days outdoors, the 
evenings were spent singing, play- 
ing games, or seeing such movies as 
The Michigan Deer Story. On one 
very special evening, the Fischers, 
who are members of the high school 
teaching staff, came in costume to 
share with us their extensive knowl- 
edge of Indian lore. 

It is not possible to label any ac- 
tivity as strictly recreation, for, as 
one child wrote in his log, ‘‘even 
washing pots and pans was fun.’’ 
EVALUATION 

A eareful look at the program 
after only two experiences—one au- 
tumn, one winter—was taken in re- 
lation to what its value seemed to be 
for children’s learning. To set up 
good instruments for objective eval- 
uation of tangible and intangible 
results was difficult. We did use that 
time-honored questionnaire for par- 
ents, a questionnaire for children, 
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perusal of their logs, and request to 
write briefly from time to time on 
topics related to camp. No doubt, 
our best source of evaluating was in- 
formal talking with and observation 
of children, informal or conference 
contacts with parents, and very 
critical appraisal among counselors. 

From these sources, we learned 
that parents were satisfied with the 
methods used to keep them abreast 
of developments and their involv- 
ment in the program. Two families 
believed school work should be car- 
ried on in school; three had some 
reservations about some phases of 
camp life; the rest were enthusiastic 
about the program though replies in- 
dicated not all, in the opinion of the 
counselors, understood the purposes. 

Many mentioned growth in their 
children in understanding food 
values, improved eating habits, be- 
ing better able to work with others, 
increased interest in safety and the 
cutdoors, and greater consideration 
in the home. 


Our observation of children and 
their written materials did indicate 
that working together was easier. 

The evaluation of their experience 
by the children can be summed up 
by a quotation from a child’s log, 
‘‘It was a wonderful experience und 
I wish every child could have the 
same experience because it helps you 
get more good thoughts about the 
outdoors and helps you get along 
with more people.’’ 


EXPERIENCE WORTH REPEATING 

The counselors know there are 
areas for improvement in counsel- 
ing, improving the opportunities for 
flexibility, practicing conservation, 
enjoying the outdoors, problem-solv- 
ing, decision making, and develop- 
ing feelings of adequacy. 

It is our belief that winter camp 
provides opportunity for so many 
worthwhile learnings that 100 sixth 
grade children will be repeating this 
experience in January, 1958. * 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 

FIRST AID TEXTBOOK. Rev. ed. American 
National Red Cross. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Ine. 1957. 241 pp. 
Illus. 75¢. This revised edition of the 
American Red Cross first aid textbook 
reflects the changes brought about by 
medical research in regard to advice 
offered the general public. Preventive 
measures recommended, and remedial 
advice, concerning accident prevention 
are brought up to date. A four-color 
center section gives helpful pictures of 
the workings of the body—nerves, mus- 
cles bones ete. 


CHECK LIST FOR A HEALTHFUL AND 
SAFE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT. Patricia 
J. Hill. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. 
of Education. 1957. 51 pp. School ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
school health personnel realize that the 
health of school children depends in part 
upon the environment of the school. In 
an effort to develop a healthful and safe 
school environment they have expressed 
need for an instrument to use in evalu- 
ating various phases of the environment, 
and this Check List is designed to meet 
this need. 


THE STUDENT-PHYSICIAN. Robert Mer- 
ton, George Reader, M.D., and Patricia 
Kendall. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1957. 360 pp. $5.00. This 
pioneer study of the sociological and the 
psychological problems in the develop- 
ment of young doctors examines the 
fundamental, personal questions which 


- eoncern medical students and tl vse in 


charge of medical education. When do 
students decide to study medicine, and 
by whom are they influenced in making 
their decisions? When and why do they 
decide to specialize in a _ particular 
branch of medicine? What is their atti- 
tude toward their future careers? Such 
questions, part of a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire included in this volume, were 
asked of students in several medical 
schools to learn more about the char- 
acteristics of the human material from 
which doctors are made. 


NATURE AND FREQUENCY OF ACCIDENTS 
AMONG ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN IN NEW YORK STATE. Gerald J. 
Hase. Albany, N. Y.: State Univ. of 
New York. 1957. 24 pp. The protection 
of children from serious accidents and 
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323 pp., Iflus. $5.00 
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the conservation of the health of pupils 
have long been recognized as one of the 
school’s primary responsibilities. This 
study provides the data on the status 
of certain safety practices among ele- 
mentary school children in a selected 
sample of schools in New York State. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY. Dana L. Farnsworth, M.D. 
Cambridge 38, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press. 1957. 244 pp. $5.00. This book 
will be valuable to psychiatrists who 
have an interest in how their knowledge 
ean be applied in an educational institu- 
tion. It will also be of interest to par- 
ents of college students who are uncer- 
tain as to the college’s responsibility 
concerning the emotional development of 
their children. 


VARICOSE VEINS. New York 10: Ameri- 
ean Heart Assn., 44 E. 23rd St. 1957. 
11 pp. Free. This publication is in- 
tended for patients with this condition 
and their families, and for physicians to 
distribute to patients under their care. 
It concludes with some recommendations 
that doctors consider helpful for all 
patients with varicose veins. 





CORRECTION 
MEREDITH'S SCIENCE OF HEALTH is 
by Warren H. Southworth and Arthur 
F. Davis. The name of one author was 
omitted in October’s review. 














DANGEROUS PROPERTIES OF INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. N. Irving Sax. New York 
22: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park 
Ave. 1957. 1467 pp. $19.50 till end of 
Dec., $22.50 beginning Jan. This volume 
is the successor to Sax’s Handbook of 
Dangerous Materials. The original book 
filled the need for a convenient reference 
work on the hazardous properties of 
chemical compounds and other industrial 
materials, and precautionary measures 
to be taken. The present work covers 
over 8,500 materials and provides a 
quick, single safety reference for those 
involved in the manufacture, use, han- 
dling, storing, or shipping of hazardous 
materials. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


FIELD HOCKEY FOR PLAYERS, COACHES, 
AND UMPIRES. Josephine T. Lees and 
Betty Shellenberger. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1957. 
116 pp. Illus. $2.95. This book presents 
an analysis of strokes and techniques, 
offensive and defensive team tactics and 
strategy, practice suggestions, and um- 
piring techniques. Diagrams and photo- 
graphs illustrate the description of skills. 
Also included is a brief history of the 
game, details on equipment, and a glos- 
sary of terms. 


MODERN DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL. Gomer 
Jones and “Bud” Wilkinson. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall Ine. 
1957. 271 pp. Illus. $3.95. The authors 
believe that good defensive football is 
winning football. Starting from this 
premise, they have written an analysis of 
all prevailing defensive theories and the 
field tactics that derive from them. Spe- 
cial defenses are charted—such as those 
set up to counter a single-wing offense, 
a spread formation, or a strong passing 
attack, as well as a goal line defense. 
They also graph in detail the particular 
defensive strategy which has contributed 
to the success of the University of Okla- 
homa Sooners. 


STAGING SUCCESSFUL TOURNAMENTS. 
E. Douglas Boyden and Roger G. Bur- 
ton. New York 7: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1957. 169 pp. Illus. $4.75. 
This book covers the how-to of selecting, 
planning, conducting, and evaluating all 
kinds of sports tournaments. Section I 
on types and selection of tournaments 
covers extended, round robin, and elimi- 
nation tournaments. Section II contains 
removable draw sheets for single and 
double elimination tournaments for three 
to 40 teams. Also included is a glossary 
of terms. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TAP DANCING. 
Beale Fletcher. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 232 Madison Ave. 1957. 120 pp. 
Illus. $3.75. Line drawings, charts, and 
photographs are used to describe body, 
leg, and foot movements used in ele- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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An effective text which emphasizes the use of sensory aids in teaching 


Methods and Materials in School Health Education 
By Irwin, Humphrey, Johnson 


Where only brief mention is given to sensory aids in other books, METHODS AND MATE.- 
RIALS in SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION devotes full chapters to their use. Valuable as 
a textbook to orient prospective teachers in ways of teaching health education, this book 
explains in detail how to motivate grade school children to learn good health habits through 
the use of such things as bulletin boards, planning field trips, making up exhibits, staging 
health plays, and by using many other audio visual materials. Written by three well-known 
health educators, this book is based on years of teaching experience, experimentation, and 
studied research. 

By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health Education, Boston University; JAMES H. HUMPHREY, 
Ed.D., Associate Professor in Charge of Teacher Education Curriculum in Elementary Health and Physical 
Education, University of Maryland; and WARREN E, JOHNSON, Ed.D., Professor and Curriculum Coordinator 
of Health Education, University of Maryland. 1956, 367 pages, 5%” x 834”, illustrated. $4.50 











Irwin-Humphrey More specific in giving physical education majors a complete coverage of the principles 
and techniques of supervision in physical education, this book has concrete examples of 
PRINCIPLES AND how supervision may be successfully earried out including ways of inaugurating and im- 
plementing a program of supervision on the elementary, junior, and high school levels. 
TECHNIQUES OF Combining fifty years of experience and experimentation, the authors cover all modern 
methods and techniques with special emphasis on integrating supervision in the entire 
SUPERVISION IN academic process of the school. 
By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physical Education, School of Education, Boston 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION University ; and JAMES H,. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Recreation 
and Health, University of Maryland. 1954, 344 pages, 5%” x 84%". $3.75 





Bucher Here is a very comprehensive text covering both areas of school health and physical 
education in light of modern administrative thinking. Designed for the professional stu- 
ADMINISTRATION OF dent, teacher, and administrator, this book treats each area thoroughly, clearly presenting 
the individual problems of each, and at the same time showing their close administrative 
SCHOOL HEALTH AND relationships. Well illustrated and more inclusive than other texts, many of the principles 


of democratic administration were adapted from the business world, and from the state 


: and national government. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION , 
By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Under 


graduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men and Women, School of Education, New York Uni- 
PROGRAMS versity. 1955, 424 pages, 64%” x 10”, illustrated. $5.50 





Kranz In a highly-readable manner, the 3rd edition of the KINESIOLOGY MANUAL discusses 
the origin, insertion, and action of muscles, gives a clear analysis of movement, and 
KINESIOLOGY presents developmental exercises for individual as well as group muscles. To help students 
of kinesiology grasp the subject material more readily, this revision now includes exercise 


MAN AL paragraphs after each muscle discussed, a complete analysis of a golf-swing and a re- 
U drawing of illustrations to clearly show the position of various muscles in relation to 
leverage and power. 


By LEON G. KRANZ, M.S., Professor of Physical Education and Chairman of the Department, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 1956, 3rd edition, 224 pages, 734” x 10”. $3.75 


Gladly sent fo bleachers for consideration as texts. Mark and Mail This Coupon Today / 
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The C. V. Mosby Company 
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PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR 
COLLEGE WOMEN is written by the Women 
Staff of the Physical Education Department 
of Florida State University. It’s a book de- 
signed specifically for college women. It pre- 
sents material pertinent to the physical educa- 
tion classes in the service program and in a 
manner to bring about desired outcomes. 


This popular handbook, now in its third 
printing, serves as a supplement, not a re- 
placement for class instruction. It is of par- 
ticular value to those students in large classes 
where the opportunities for individual instruc- 
tion are limited. 


Although the material is not designed for 
physical education major students, they will 
find it valuable as source material. It includes 
all forms of the dance, a wide variety of in- 
dividual, dual, and team sports. 


For each sport, a brief history and origin 
including the cultural background; deserip- 
tion of the game; basic rules; strategy; tips 
on how to improve your game; courtesy and 
sportsmanship; selection and care of equip- 
ment; safety precautions and measures; and 
suggested readings are included. 


There are 235 large pages, 84% x 11 inch 
in size, with approximately 200 illustrations 
and photos. It sells for only $2.90. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
beok or send you an examination copy on ap- 
proval if you wish. 
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tion equipment in North America. 
Quality and Price to please. See our 
catalog before you buy. 
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Books (from page 36) 


mentary and- advanced tap dancing. 
Chapters dealing with theory of the 
dance, meaning rhythm, timing, synco- 
pation, and interpretation are included. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG TENNIS PLAY- 
ERS. Susan Noel. Distributed in the 
U. S. by Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Ter- 
race, New York 33, for Museum Press 
Ltd., London. 1957. 96 pp. $3.25. Writ- 
ten by a top-flight player and lawn 
tennis correspondent for the London 
Times, this book presents advice to 
young tennis players on how to improve 
their game. 

IMPULSE 1957. DANCE FOR CHILDREN. 
Marion Van Tuyl, editor. San Fran- 
cisco: Impulse Publications, 160 Palo 
Alto Ave. 1957. 44 pp. $1.50. This 
issue of the Annual for Contemporary 
Dance is entirely devoted to articles 
on dance for children. Articles by lead- 
ers in the field of elementary physical 
education and dance from this country 
and abroad are included. 


GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Hazel A. Richardson. Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 
6th St. 1957. 171 cards. $2.75. This is 
a collection of 171 games presented on 
4 x 6 file cards in a fiber card case. 
Games are indexed according to the type 
of activity as well as in a general index. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


THE COMMUNITY APPROACH TO THE 
LEISURE PROBLEM. Conference Report. 
AAHPER. Wash., D. C.: AAHPER, 
1201 -16th St. N. W. 1957. 64 pp. 
$1.00. This is the report of the National 
Conference on Educatoin for Leisure— 
The Role of the Public School, which 
was sponsored by AAHPER and ten 
other departments of the NEA and was 
held in Washington, D. C., May 15-18, 
1957. The report includes the general 
session addresses by Robert K. Burns, 
G. Robert Koopman, Shane MacCarthy, 
Hugh B. Masters, and Ernest O. Melby. 
Also ineluded are the Conference recom- 
mendations concerning leadership, facili- 
ties and resources, community co-opera- 
tion, and curriculum. Appendices list 
committees, discussion groups, partici- 
pants, and sponsoring and co-operating 
organizations. 


FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS. Marguerite 
Ickis. New York 7: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1957. 269 pp. Illus. 
$5.95. This book presents authentic folk 
crafts and tells how they can be applied 
to present-day demands. Since folk 
crafts embrace most media used in 
recreational crafts, the material suggest- 
ed should enrich the practical program. 
This book should inspire young crafts- 
men to follow the natural expression of 
an untutored people who took material 
at hand and made something useful. 


THE CONFERENCE FOR NATIONAL CO. 
OPERATION IN AQUATICS. A Review of Its 
Work—Its Objectives 1951-56. The Con- 
ference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics. Wash. 6, D. C.: AAHPER, 
1201-16th St..N. W. 1957. 121 pp. 
$1.50. This report has been prepared 
from the proceedings of the previous 
six annual meetings of the Conference 
for National Cooperation in Aquatics. 
Its purpose is to show the scope of the 
activities of the CNCA and to invite all 
those interested in aquatic activities to 
pool resources in a co-operative effort to 
further the cause of aquatics. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


THE PROBLEM BOY—WHAT YOU CAN DO 
ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Ben 
Solomon. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 80-4th Ave. 1957. 96 pp. Paper, 
$1.50; cloth, $2.50. The author tells how 
to prevent delinquency by dealing with 
the “vulnerable” children before they get 
into trouble. Principles, techniques, and 
do’s and don’ts make this an easy book 
to follow for both the professional and 
the volunteer interested in youth work, 
as well as the average parent faced with 
the problem of guiding his youngster. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE: RE- 
SEARCH, THEORY AND PRACTICE. Maxine 
Dunfee and Julian Greenlee. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: Assn. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, 1201 - 16th 
St.. N.W. 1957. 67 pp. $1.00. This 
booklet, one of an ASCD series, brings 
together research findings, authoritative 
opinion, and results of successful prac- 
tice in science education in the elemen- 
tary school. The content is directed to 
those who need to know quickly what 
research studies and expert opinion say 
in answer to specific questions, to those 
who need a guide to further exploration 
of the many research studies available, 
and to those interested in reading more 
widely in profesional books and periodi- 
cals. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 

Some Questions and Answers about VD. 
New York 19: American Social Hygiene 
Assn., 1790 Broadway. 1957. 2 pp. 
Your Guide to Safety from Electrical Hazards. 
New York 38: Accident Prevention 
Dept., Assn. of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John St. 1957. 18 pp. 
Free. 
The Behavioural Scientists and Research in 
the Health Field. Odin W. Anderson and 
Milvoy Seacat. New York: Health In- 
formation Foundation. 1957. 15 pp. A 
survey of the behavioral scientists in 
research in the health field indicating 
their number, sites of research, sources 
of funds, and working conditions. 
My Hoppy Tawpy Safety Rhymes. Stephen 
J. Vranes. Salt Lake City: The Sun 
Lithographing Co. 1957. 46 pp. Illus. 
$1.25. 
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Physical Education and Athletics 


Modern Dance, Building and Teaching Les- 
sons. 2nd ed. Aileene Lockhart. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 215 
W. 9th St. 1957. 158 pp. $3.00. 
Instructions to Young Athletes. Robert Bate- 
man. Distributed in U. 8. by SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
Museum Press Ltd., London. 1957. 124 
pp. Illus. $3.25. Track and field in- 
formation. 

Soccer Gift Book, 1957-58. Charles Buchan, 
editor. Distributed in the U. §S. by 
SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New 
York 33, for Charles Buchan’s Publica- 
tions Ltd., 408, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
160 pp. Illus. $3.25. 

XVI Olympic Games, Melbourne 1956. Ferenc 
Mezo, editor. Distributed in the U. 8. 
by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 33, for Pannonia Press, Buda- 
pest. 31 pp. 50¢. Compilation of game 
results. Supplement to The Modern 
Olympic Games. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Outboard Handling. Outboard Boating 
Club of America. Chicago 1: 307 N. 
Michigan Ave. 1957. 31 pp. Illus. Free. 
A Back Pack Manual. Walter B. Powell. 
Pasadena 1: Bradley’s, 99 E. Colorado. 
1954. 46 pp. 50¢ 

Wildlife Program Helps. Boy Scouts of 
America. New Brunswick, N. J. 1957. 
31 pp. Lilus. 

A Study of Conservation Activities in Out- 
door Education Programs in California. Lola 
Jean Eriksen. Sacramento 14: Con- 
servation Education Section, State Dept. 
of Natural Resources. 1956. 50 pp. 
Illus. 

Where—Why—How Field Archery in South- 
ern California. Southern Calif. Field 
Archery Assn. North Hollywood, Calif. : 
6254 Beeman St. 1957. 31 pp. 

Public Recreation and Parks in California. 
State of California Recreation Com- 
mission, Sacramento 14, 722 Capitol 
Ave. 1957. 74 pp. 50¢ 

California Recreation Park Directory. State 
of California Recreation Commission, 
722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 1957. 
26 pp. 50¢ 

Conservation Magic for Boy Scouts. Boy 
Seouts of America. New Brunswick, 


N. J. 1957. 64 pp. 


General Interest 

Therapeutic Exercises for the Treatment of 
the Neurologically Disabled. Harold J. 
Brenner. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 301 E. Laurence 
Ave. 1957. 73 pp. $3.50. 

Need A _ Lift? Educational Opportunities. 
7th ed. American Legion Child Welfare 
Service. Indianapolis 6: Scholarship 
Information Service, National Child 
Welfare Div., American Legion. 1957. 
71 pp. College education scholarship 
sources and requirements. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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> RONALD Books cee January 58! 


Intramural and 


Recreational Sports 


—For High School and College 
NORMA M. LEAVITT, University of Florida; and 
HARTLEY D. PRICE, Florida State University 


Now in th SECOND EDITION! Activities, policies, pro- 
cedures for planning and conducting a program of intramurals in 
high schools and colleges. With practical emphasis, this book fully 
explains duties of administrative personnel; tournament organization; 
program management; record keeping; point systems; awards. Includes 
helpful appendix suggestions for preparing an intramural handbook 
and forms for use in organizing a high school recreation association. 

334 pp., 45 charts and record forms. $4 


Designed for teachability .. . 


Active Games and Contests 


RICHARD J. DONNELLY, University of Minnesota; 
WILLIAM G. HELMS and ELMER D. MITCHELL, 
both University of Michigan 

SECOND EDITION! Offering the most complete collection of 
active games available today, this new volume is an invaluable text- 
book for students preparing for games leadership as well as a source 
book for those on the job. The more than 2,000 games and con- 
tests described include material for all occasions and every age level, 
and are systematically classified to help the leader locate appropriate 
activities readily. Richly illustrated. 545 pp., 91 ills., tables. $5.50 


Step-by-step procedures for .. . 


Synchronized Swimming 


FERN YATES, Barnard College; and 
THERESA W. ANDERSON, North High School, Des Moines 


SECOND EDITION! Fully covers the techniques of synchroniza- 
tion for teaching swimming fundamentals, creating water compositions 
for programs, pageants, and competitions. Valuable information on 
costumes and properties, lighting, staging, musical effects, etc. Varia- 
tions in the standard strokes and 87 special stunts are illustrated by 
underwater and surface photograph sequences. 350 ills., 61/, x 10. $4.50 
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SEMINAR GUIDE IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Second Edition) 


Guide for Seminars, Panel and Discussion Groups, 
Thesis Writing and general review. Post paid 
from author, $2.25, Charles C. Cowell, Field- 
house, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 








Synchronized Swimming Workbook 


Twenty-four “easy-to-use,” ‘‘easy-to-file’ Nata- 
tography charts with directions for using; 
suggestions for creating routines. $1.50 
order from 
EVELYN EK. DILLON 
Texas Woman’s University, Box 3704, University 
Hill Station, Denton, Texas 
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ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 
Does everything a set will do... 
It’s so EASY and THRIFTY to 
PLAY BETTER — beginners or experts. 

Try it — money back quarantee — $24.95 
International Golf Co. HINSDALE 59, ILL 


FREE Gymnastic Catalog 
% GYM MATS —25 Types 

% GYM APPARATUS — 

%& GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS — 


%& JUDO UNIFORMS —In Stock 
GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 
250 WEST 6TH ST. SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 


You can get a quick cash loan entirely 
ll if you are regularly employed. 
Weare State licensed and make loans 
from $50 - $600 in the U.S. 
This service is fast and completely 
. No endorsers required. 
Noagents will call. School authorities, 
relatives, tradespeople, friends 
never know you are applying for 
a loan. Small monthly payments < 
to ee ame, bed principal pay- 
ments juired du ur 
pene, vacation monthe RUSH cou. 
N today to get information and 
nad Request sent FREE i in plain 
envelope. Write toda‘ 
POSTAL FINANCE co., it. 605X 
200 Keeline Building, os OF lebraska 


3550-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 
| POSTAL _ FINANCE CO., Dept. 605X 
200 K Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
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Books 


Are the Public. Schools Doing Their Job? 


Reprint from The Saturday Evening 
Post, Sept. 21, 1957. 6 pp. Order from 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn., 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 10¢ 
ea.; 12 for $1.00. 
Educational Television. 
Arbor, Mich.: 
and Radio Ctr., 
1957. 8 pp. 
Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges. 
New York 7: Education Dept., Natl. 


A Status Report. Ann 
Edueational Television 
2320 Washtenaw Ave. 


Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., 
1957. 24 pp. 

Fact Book on Adult Education. Wash. 25, 
D. C.: U. 8. Dept. of Health, Education, 


and Welfare, Office of Education. 
15 pp. 


1957. 


Second Report to the President. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 


the High School. Wash. 25, D. C.: U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Div. of Public 


Documents. 1957. 114 pp. 55¢ 


Action and Reaction—Public Relations for 
Educational Secretaries. Natl. Assn. of Ed- 


ueational oe _ Wash. 6 BD: Gs 
NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W. 32 pp. 1957. 
Illus. $1.25 ea.; vy copies, 10% dis- 


count; 10 or more, 20%. 


Indian Book Trade and Library Directory. 
New Book Society of India. New Delhi, 
India: New Book Society of India, Post 
Office Box No. 250. 508 pp. $14.00. 
Lists of high schools, colleges, libraries, 
periodicals, publishers, And book sellers 
in India. Supplement. New Directory of 
High Schools in India and Pakistan. 92 pp. 
$1.50. 


A New Outlook and a New Culture for Rural 
America. Leonard Hastings Schoff. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1957. 38 


$1.00. 


Overcoming Obstacles in Discussion and Cur- 
rent Affairs. Middletown, Conn.: Junior 
Town Meeting League, 356 Washington 
St. 1957. 31 pp. Single copy, free. * 





NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 
SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 

















JOURNAL 


110. Physical 


|11. Physical Performance Levels for High | 


| 14, Report on the President's Conference 


'17. A Factor and Validity Analysis of 


|Circle Numbers of the Reprints 


Fitness Reprints 


1. About the President's Council on | 
Youth Fitness. Sept. 1957, 2 pp., 15¢ 

2. American Living—A Threat to Fitness, 
L. E. Morehouse. Sept. 1956, 2 pp.,| 
15¢ 

3. Body Types and Physical Fitness, Carl 
Willgoose. Sept. 1956, 4 pp., 15¢ 

4. A Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fit- 
ness, Donald A. Dukelow, M. D. 
Sept. 1957, 4 pp. 15¢ | 

5. Exercise Can Keep Us Fit, Jean 
Mayer. Sept. 1956, 2 pp. 15¢ 

6. Fitness for Youth — Statement, Pre-| 
pared and Approved by the 100} 
Delegates to AAHPER Fitness Con- | 
ference. Dec. 1956, 4 pp., 10¢ | 

7. For Physical Fitness Vary Your Pro- 
gram, M. Broer, Sept. 1956. 4 pp., 15¢| 

8. Muscular Fitness and Health, Hans | 
Kraus, M. D., and Ruth Hirschland. | 
Dee. 1953, 3 pp., 15¢ 

9. Physical Fitness Achievement Stand-| 
ards for Youth. May 1951. Avail- | 
able in A Physical Education Pro-| 
gram for Today’s Youth, 8 pp., 25e 

Fitness Tests, Paul Hun- | 

Sept. 1957, 4 pp., 15¢ 





sicker. 


School Girls, Natl. Section on Wom- | 
en’s Athletics. June 1945, 8 pp., 25c| 
12. The President's Conference on Fitness 
of American Youth. Sept. 1956. 4| 
pp., 15¢ | 
13. Progress Report on AAHPER's Fitness | 
Program, Carl A. Troester, Jr. Sept. | 
1957. 4 pp., 15¢ | 


on Fitness of American Youth, June 
1956—Highlights of Findings and Rec- 
ommendations. Mar. 1957, 2 pp., 5¢ 

15. What Is Physical Fitness? C. H. Me- 
Cloy. Sept. 1956, 3 pp.. 15¢ 

QUARTERLY 

16. The Army Air Forces Physical Fitness 
Research Program, Army Air Forces. 
March 1944, 4 pp., 15¢ 


Strength Variables and Tests. Leonard 
Larson. Dee. 1940. 16 pp., 25¢ 

18. The JCR Test, B. E. Phillips. Mar. 
1947. 20 pp., 25¢ 

19. Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests in| 
School Children Kraus and Prudden. | 
May 1954, 12 pp., 25¢ | 

20. The Step Test: A Simple Method of | 
Measuring Physical Fitness for Mus- | 
ular Work in Young Men. L. Brouha, | 
M.D. March 1943. 6 pp., 15¢ 


eee eee ese esses eee eee sees eel 





You Wish To Order. 

Cash Must Accompany Orders 
I 2 . 2 = 2 F 3 F 10} 
1t 12 13°14 15 16 17 18 19 20) 
Any ten—$1.25; Set of 20—$2.00. 
Otherwise single copy price applies. 


NAME 
ADDRESS . 


a 
AAHPER Fitness Reprints | 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. S 
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By B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 


4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C 


UCLA Institute 

The University of California at Los 
Angeles will conduct a Recreation in Re- 
habilitation Institute, April 16-18, 1958. 
This is the first such institute on the 
West Coast; it will be concerned with 
recreation in hospitals, nursing homes, 
and schools and institutions for the 
physically and mentally handicapped. 
For further information, write the Ree- 
reation Education Unit, Dept. of Physi- 
eal Education, UCLA, 405 Hilgard Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Another VA Affiliation 
Authorization has been granted Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals at Dallas 
and Waco, Texas, for affiliation with the 
College of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation of Texas Woman’s Uni- 
versity, to provide opportunities for the 
training of students for hospital recrea- 
tion. The affiliations were approved fol- 
lowing a visit to the campus by B. E. 
Phillips, representing the VA, and Har- 
lan G. Metealf, State University of New 
York, Cortland, and Paul Haun, M.D., 
director of psychiatric education, New 
Jersey State Dept. of Institutions and 
Agencies, serving as professional con- 
sultants to the VA. See this column in 
the May-June 1957 Journat for a re- 
port on other VA affiliations, and the 
December 1956 Journat for the “Stand- 
ards for the VA Recreation Trainee.” 


Interdisciplinary Study Group 

.The American Occupational Therapy 
Association has taken the initiative in 
bringing together representatives from 
several disciplines involved in the thera- 
peutic care and treatment of the men- 
tally ill, to explore problems concerning 
their respective roles and functions. 
This group, the Interdisciplinary Study 
Group, has recommended the formation 
of a permanent co-ordinating council. 
This council would be composed of rep- 
resentatives of corrective therapy, edu- 
cational therapy, hospital library serv- 
ice, hospital recreation, manual arts 
therapy, music therapy, occupational 
therapy, social group work, other activi- 
ty disciplines having national organiza- 
tions, and a consultant representative 
from the American Psychiatrie Associa- 
tion. Lucy Fairbank, representing the 
Council for the Advancement of Hospi- 
tal Recreation, is serving as secretary. 
VA Steps Up Education Program 


On Sept. 30-Oct. 2, the San Fran- 
cisco Area Medical Office of the Vet- 


erans Administration conducted a Hos- 
pital Recreation Workshop in conjune- 
tion with the 39th National Recreation 
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Congress at Long Beach, Calif. Par- 
ticipating in the workshop were ap- 
proximately 40 VA hospital recreation 
personnel, most of whom represented 
hospitals in the seven states in the San 
Francisco area, and an additional 30 re- 
source persons. The theme was “New 
Horizons for Hospital Recreation.” 

This was one of several hospital rec- 
reation conferences which the VA has 
conducted, or in which it has taken an 
active sponsoring role this calendar 
year. Others were as follows: 

Feb. 18-19, Wash., D. C._—The VA’s Cen 
tral Office conducted a conference on Rec- 
reation for Nonambulant Patients, at 
which ten eastern VA hospitals were rep- 
resented. This contributed to the publica- 
tion of a rather complete agency Program 
Guide on the conference topic. 

Mar. 6-8, VA Hospital, Tomah, Wis. 
The St. Paul Area Medical Office con- 
ducted an Intra-VA Training Workshop 
for the Chiefs of Recreation of the seven 
mental hospitals of the St. Paul area. 

April 16, VA Hospital, Coatsville, Pa.— 
The Trenton Area Medical Office conducted 
a one-day hospital recreation conference 
at which more than 30 VA and non-VA 
agencies were represented. Conference 
theme was ‘‘Recreation, A Fundamental 
Intrinsic Portion of Complete Therapy in 
a Modern Mental Hospital.’’ 

April 28-80, Chapel Hill, N. C—VA’s 
Central Office was one of the sponsors of 
the University of North Carolina’s Third 
Southern Regional Institute on Hospital 
Recreation, attended by, among others, 36 
VA Special Service personnel. 

June 3-6, Wash., D. C.—VA’s Central 
Office conducted a four-day training con 
ference on the ‘‘Characteristics of an Ef 
fective VA Hospital Recreation Pro 
gram,’’ at which five selected hospitals 
were represented, and in which non-VA 
professional consultants participated. 

June 17-28, Springfield, Mass.—VA’s 
Central Office co-sponsored a two-weeks 
workshop, ‘‘Survey of Recreation in Re 
habilitation,’’ offered for college credit 
by Springfield College. Eleven VA recrea 
tion personnel from various sections of the 
nation completed the course. 

Oct. 23-25, VA Hospital, Lebanon, Pa. 
The Trenton Area Medical Office con 
ducted a two-day conference of the Chiefs 
of Recreation at nine selected hospitals of 
the Trenton area. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1, Boston, Mass.—The 
3oston Area Medical Office conducted. a 
two-day conference of the approximately 
25 hospital Chiefs of Recreation in the 
Boston area. 

Nov. 17-20, Wash., D. C.—All adminis 
trative levels of the VA actively co-op 
erated in the planning and conduct of 
AAHPER’s National Conference on Ree 
reation for the Mentally Ill. 

It is encouraging to observe that these 
constitute only selected educational ef- 
forts of one agency, and that there are 
several such agencies and institutions 
currently and frequently offering pre- 
and in-service educational opportunities 
in our professional area. 
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MORE STOPPING POWER 
FOR FIGHTIN’ FISH! 


Here’s Double stopping power with 
easy Push-Button operation to 
hook, hold and handle the big ones. 
Push the button...s-w-i-s-h the rod 

. presto — push-button fishing. 
Super-smooth drag, instantly ad- 
justable. Shakespeare rugged, pre- 
cision construction, advanced sty- 
ling, outstanding engineering. No. 
1777 in Deluxe Golden Bronze finish 
with carboloy pickup. Factory filled, 
approx. 100 yds. 10-lb. line $23.95. 
Also available No. 5055-12 extra 
spool with 75 yds. 12-lb. line $3.50 
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Pick up a Wonderod... 
feel the superb action, 
pin-point accuracy and 
fish-fighting power of 
exclusive Shakespeare 
straight-fiber, tubular 
glass construction, 
you'll be satisfied with nothing less. 
So light—slim—strong. No. 1577, 
for push- button fishing! 2-piece | 
yellow 'N bronze, light, Ex. light j 
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®€€! §Colortul New Booklets and Fish- 
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Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


TEACHING ARM ACTION FOR THE CRAWL STROKE 


by KENNETH C. RUNQUIST 


Associate Professor and Acting Director, Dept. of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Temple Univ. 


THE TEACHING procedures described 
in this article are not unique nor is it 
claimed that they will produce unusual 
results. Carefully and patiently ap- 
plied, however, they will shorten the 
time required to learn the arm action 
for the crawl stroke. They have been 
used successfully with beginning swim- 
mers, age-group competitors, and college 
varsity swimmers. 


Relaxation 


Throughout the controversies concern- 
ing the merits of this or that swimming 
style, the principle of relaxation has 
maintained a position of importance. 
Although “relax,” s the coach’s watch- 
word, few understand what produces re- 
laxation. 

Underlying relaxation in the water 
are several important conditions. First 
is the ability to feel “at home.” This re- 
sults from knowing that a breath may be 
taken whenever desired. Practice in 
underwater swimming and rhythmic 
breathing through “bobbing” and _ its 
numerous adaptations helps to develop 
this aspect of relaxation. 

Second, the individual must develop 
his kinesthetic sense, or awareness of 
body position (where each body part is 
at a specific time), and what each move- 
ment of each body part is contributing 
to the accomplishment of the total effort. 
This can be aided by learning progres- 
sively more difficult “stunts” such as 
turning, pushing, and gliding. 

Most inexperienced swimmers desire 
to rush into a finished performance. 
This tendency should be patiently tem- 
pered by the coach. 


Procedures 

The following procedures are de- 
signed to produce an effective, relaxed 
crawl arm action. 
Land Drill 
Position 1. 

1. Stand in an upright position, arms 
hanging loosely from the shoulders, feet 
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firmly planted 18 inches apart. 
knee flexion will inerease stability. 

2. Rotate the body smoothly, alternately 
right and left, around the longitudinal 
axis. No attempt should be made to con 
trol the arms; they follow the shoulders 
completely relaxed. 

3. Rotate the body alternately to right 
and left in an abrupt fashion but main- 
taining the loose arm effect, pausing be- 
tween swings. 


Slight 


Position 2. 

1. Keep the original foot position, flex 
the knees slightly to increase stability, and 
bend forward approximately 90° at the 
waist. Permit the arms to hang loosely 
with the hands a few inches from the floor. 

2.. Swing the body abruptly first to the 
right, then to the left, pausing between 
swings. Complete relaxation must be main- 
tained in shoulders and arms. 


Water Drill 
Position 1A, Stationary. 

1. Stand in waist-deep water in a stable 
position, feet firmly planted, knees slightly 
flexed. 

2. Bend forward at the waist with eyes 
forward and the chin at water level. 

3. With the left arm hanging loosely, 
the right arm is brought to the rear of the 
body, at the surface. The lower right arm 
is rotated inward so that the palm of the 
hand is up, the thumb toward the body. 

4. From this position, the right arm is 
brought forward by abruptly moving the 
shoulder forward. Correctly executed, this 
causes the arm to swing forward in a wide, 
loose are a few inches above the water to 
an indeterminate point forward of the 
head. 

5. The right arm and shoulder are then 
relaxed. The arm hangs loosely and the 
left arm repeats the same procedure. 

At this point careful attention to the 
following conditions must be observed: 

1. No voluntary arm action should be 
involved. It is the shoulder which must 
initiate and produce the action. 

2. No attempt should be made to catch 
or inhibit the movement of the arm. It 


must be allowed to fall to the surface in a 
loose, apparently uncontrolled manner re- 
sembling that of a flexible rubber hose 
whose attachment to the arm seems entire- 
ly incidental. 

3. During the early part of the arm 
swing, the elbow and wrist flex as a result 
of complete muscular relaxation. The el- 
bow leads the forearm, wrist, and hand to 
a point even with the shoulder. At this 
point the arm extends and the forearm pre- 
cedes the upper arm to the point where 
the hand enters the water. 

4. To the inexperienced pupil, this pro- 
cedure with its attendant splashing ap- 
pears awkward. However, it is the ability 
to perform this phase correctly which leads 
to ultimate perfection through relaxed 
control. 

5. Extensive practice in this position, 
preferably before a mirror, should be con- 
tinued until proficiency is attained. 


Position 2A, Stationary. 


1. The body position assumed in 1A is 
maintained. 

2. Gradually and cautiously, a degree 
of arm control is introduced. This pertains 
to the actual entry of the hand and arm 
into the water. It consists of introducing 
sufficient control so as to permit the hand 
to enter the water in a position forward 
of the head and close to the medical or 
center line of the body. The movement 
is now smoother and cleaner in appear- 
ance. 


Position 3A, Propulsion 


1. The body position is parallel to the 
surface (normal swimming position). 

2. As the right hand and arm enter the 
water, the weight of the body is gradually 
shifted toward that side. 

3. It is the shift of body weight which 
causes the arm to move downward through 
the first 30° of its are. 

4. At approximately the 30° point, the 
arm depressors are employed to complete 
the are. 

5. The direction of the are is conven- 
tional. It enters the water close to the 
medial line and follows this path through 
a 100° are to the surface close to either 
hip. 

6. Throughout the pull the wrist and 
elbow maintain a position of slight flexion. 

7. The arm is immediately recovered 
in the manner previously described. 


Conclusion 


Relaxation in swimming is of recog- 
nized importance. Once the proper me- 
chanics of the crawl stroke have been 
mastered, maximum desired relaxation 
can be secured by: 1. Establishing a defi- 
nite, continuous rhythmical pattern of 
arm movements, in effect, eliminating 
the arm glide at the completion of each 
stroke. 2. Slowing the timing of the 
stroke (in accordance with speed de- 
sired). 3. Reducing the force of the 
stroke (in accordance with speed de- 
sired). 4. Reducing fatigue—producing 
tension by the relaxed arm recovery. 
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IMPROVISATIONS 


MODERN DANCE 


(long playing record) 


Designed to answer the needs of the modern 
dance teacher, who lacks an accompanist. Contains 
25 piano improvisations—1¥2 minutes average 
each—for the basic techniques of modern 
dance. Product of 20 years experience as 
dance accompanist for Hunter College, New 
York City. Used by accredited colleges and 
schools throughout country. Complete with 
instructions, $10.45 including postage. 


SARAH MALAMENT 
3215 NETHERLAND AVE., NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 
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SPOTLIGHT on the Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


MORE AND BETTER SOCIAL DANCE 
by WILLIAM F. PILLICH 


University of California, Los Angeles 


ARE TEEN-AGERS getting the best 
kind of coeducational social dance in- 
struction in the public schools? Are 
physical education departments staffed 
with enough qualified men teachers ea- 
pable of conducting a worthwhile course 
in social dancing? 

It is my opinion that the answer to 
both of these questions is No. The most 
important reason is that teachers now 
in the field have not been given ade- 
quate instruction and consequently feel 
insecure. Discussion with professional 
colleagues reveals that in many situa- 
tions physical education major students, 
especially men, are not receiving suffi- 
cient dance experiences to develop the 
competence and skill in this area which 
will enable them to teach effectively. 


Increased Interest 


Recent studies and surveys made of 
the trends in coeducational physical edu- 
sation indicate an increased interest and 
participation in various forms of activi- 
ties.1 Studies show that almost all col- 
leges and universities and a large num- 
ber of junior and senior high schools are 
now offering or plan to offer soon, some 
form of recreation for boys and girls. 
It is significant that social dancing often 
appears high on the list of activities 
requested and offered. 

Although there is evidence that in 
many physical education programs ef- 
fective teaching of social dance is prac- 
ticed, unfortunately in many eases, 
owing to lack of preparation, there is 
inferior teaching of this activity. 


Instruction To Meet Demand 
Each year more and more pressure is 


applied on all levels of instruction to 





1Department of Physical Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
*“Coeducational Classes,’’ AAHPER 
JOURNAL, Feb. 1955, p. 18. 

Dorothy L. Fornia, Coed Physical Edu- 
cation in Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Unpublished Doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, June 1957, 
pp. 148-151. 
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expand the social dance program. Con- 
sequently, some concentrated effort must 
be made to help teachers meet this de- 
mand for dance instruction and leader- 
ship. More assistance should be given 
in the universities and colleges, especial- 
ly for men physical education majors. 
The present inadequate dance experi- 
ence to which some men physical educa- 
tion majors are exposed offers little op- 
portunity for them to develop their own 
social dance skills, to say nothing of 
helping them provide good dance experi- 
ences for the boys and girls whom they 
will teach. 

Such comments as, “Men are too busy 
with the sports program; men are not 
interested in dance; men have had little 
or no instruction and don’t feel ade- 
quate; women have been teaching dance 
in the past, why change, let them con- 
tinue;” indicate that few men have had 
enough worthwhile dance activity. Odd- 
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in the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
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ly enough, in our pres sent culture, men 
are expected to “lead their partners” in 
the social dance forms, yet girls are 
given more instruction than boys. 


Social Dance Here To Stay 

It is obvious that social dance is here 
to stay. In the past, folk dancing, free 
from theatrical and commercial stigmas, 
was the only dance form that was not 
required to go through various purify- 
ing stages before being admitted 
through the academic portals. Today, 
social dancing in many parts of the 
country has withstood the test and now 
qualifies for inclusion in the physical 
education program. In some communi- 
ties, “Bop” has not yet passed the test 
and is still waiting for admission. 

Social dance is the folk dance of to- 
day, it should not be disturbing that the 
styles and forms vary in different parts 
of the country with each year and sez 


son introducing a crop of new danes 
fads. This flexibility and absence of an 


exact form could be a reason for social 
dancing continuing throughout the years 
even though certain movement patterns, 
customs, and courtesies have persisted; 
for example, the waltz continues with 
the original basic step and smooth style. 
However, for teaching purposes, effi- 
cient movement patterns whether in 
sports or dance are still basic to the 
activity and must be understood before 
a clear analysis can be made. 


Prerequisites 

The idea that the only prerequisite 
necessary for teaching social dance is 
that the instructor knows how to dance 
well is just as ridiculous for social dance 
as for any other activity. If depart- 
ments of physical education are going 
to take the lead and set standards for 
“eood” social dancing instruction in the 
schools, it is imperative that theory 
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courses in dance well activity 
classes be required for all physical edu- 
cation major students. Understanding 
historical backgrounds, social values, 
philosophies, and their influence on the 
various aspects of dance, with special 
emphasis on the social forms of dance, 
would be very helpful. 

Methods of teaching dance have 
changed. High school teachers find that 
teaching boys and girls together in one 
class is quite different from teaching a 
class of all boys or all girls. As a ree- 
reational activity, social dancing re- 
quires another kind of instructional 
leadership. Women physical education 
teachers have often expressed the feel- 
ing that boys and girls in a social dance 
situation usually respond better when 
the coach or a male teacher instructs the 
class. They say the quality of movement 
is different and in some eases students 
accept dance instruction earlier because 
they see the coach or a man dance. 


More Men Needed 


In order to meet the increased de- 
mand for better social dance instruction, 
more and better prepared teachers, 
especially men, are needed. It becomes 
the responsibility of institutions of high- 
er learning where teacher-preparation 
courses are offered to take the lead and 
provide more coeducational dance ex- 
periences for all majors in physical edu- 


as as 


cation. Men, especially, should be ad- 
vised to participate. In addition to 
knowing and understanding historical 


backgrounds and implications related to 
social forms of dance, these dance ex- 
periences should include a variety of 
teaching methods. 

When more physical education men 
know they excel in dance, believe in its 
worth, and know they can teach it, 
cial dance will then take its deserving 
place in the public school curriculum. * 
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DGWS-NAPECW Conference 


Applications for the Conference on 
Social Changes and Implications for 
Physical Education and the Sports As- 
pects of Recreation for Girls and Wom- 
en to be held June 22-28, at Estes Park, 
Colorado, are coming in rapidly. Since 
there are accommodations for only 250 
women, get your application in now. 
Write to the AAHPER National Con- 
ference, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, 
D. C., for application forms. 

Representatives from the following 
organizations have been invited to at- 
tend: National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, American Recreation Society, 
American Association of University 
Women, American Camping Associa- 
tion, American Association of College 
Unions, Athletic and Recreation Federa- 
tion of College Women, Camp Fire 
Girls of America, 4-H Clubs, Future 
Homemakers of America, Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A., National Association of So- 
cial Workers, National Industrial Ree- 
reation Association, National Recreation 
Association, YWCA, National Associa- 
tion of Women Deans and Counselors, 
and state departments of education. 

Other key personnel, besides Ruth 
Abernathy, conference director, and 
Dorothy Mohr, conference manager, are 
Elsa Schneider, chairman of the plan- 
ning committee; Dorothy Humiston, 
chairman of local arrangements; Cath- 
erine Allen, chief planner of recreation; 
Margaret Paulding, chairman of pro- 
ceedings; Dorothy Deach, chairman of 
registration; and Marion Purbeck, pub- 
licity chairman. See November issue, 
page 62, for other details. 


Related Convention Meetings 


Another unit of the National Educa- 
tion Association to hold health and phys- 
ical education meetings at its annual 
convention is the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
Their convention is to be held March 
2-6 at the Olympic Hotel in Seattle, 
Washington. 

Members of the AAHPER are en- 
couraged to attend. For specific times 
of meetings in our area, write the ASCD 
at 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 
For related meetings of other NEA 
units see November issue, page 62. 
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Recreation Federation Officers 


Norman P. Miller, associate profes- 
sor of physical education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, was elected 
President of the Federation of National 
Professional Organizations for Recrea- 
tion at the Federation’s recent meeting 
in Long Beach, California. Other offi- 
cers elected for 1957-58 were: Vice- 
President, Milo F. Christiansen, super- 
intendent of recreation, District of Co- 
lumbia Recreation Department; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jackson M. Ander- 
son, consultant in recreation and out- 
door education, AAHPER. 

The Federation is a co-ordinating 
body of representatives of the eight pro- 
fessional organizations having a major 
interest in recreation. Its next meeting 
will be held on March 30 in Kansas City, 
Mo., in conjunction with the 60th Na- 
tional AAHPER Convention. 


Youth-Serving Agencies Aid 
Trainees 


Searcity of professionally trained 
personnel has been noted by several na- 
tional youth-serving agencies and public 
recreation and park agencies. 

The Boy Scouts of America have es- 
tablished a non-profit program at Mend- 
ham, N. J., which makes possible a six- 
weeks basic orientation program for 
$275, including board, room, and trans- 
portation. 

Boys’ Clubs of America have a schol- 
arship program for members who spe- 
cialize in Boys’ Club curricula while in 
college. Graduate study scholarships up 
to $2,500 for a one-year professional 
graduate training course in Boys’ Club 
work are offered at New York Univer- 
sity. Scholarships up to $75 for two- 
and four-week courses in Boys’ Club 
work are given at a number of colleges. 
Some scholarship assistance is available 
for undergraduate Boys’ Clubs eurricu- 
lums at Indiana University, New York 
University, and George Williams and 
Springfield Colleges. 

The Camp Fire Girls have arranged 
a National Board Fund for employed 
professional staff who wish to do grad- 
uate work, and for prospective staff who 
want to complete graduate work and 
will work for Camp Fire Girls on grad- 
uation. 


$14.52 


Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. have a pro- 
gram of “study grants” for graduate 
work for employed professional staff 
who wish to continue in Girl Scouting. 

The YWCA has a National Board 
Fund for graduate scholarships for 
presently employed professional staff. 
National grants-in-aid are provided to 
local associations to enable them to send 
staff to basic training courses. 


Outdoor Education Citation 


Edward L. Kozicky, director of con- 
servation for Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 460 Park Ave., New York, 
has been awarded a citation for “meri- 
torious service” by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior in recognition of his 
work in outdoor education and wildlife 
conservation. The citation was present- 
ed by Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Dr. Kozicky was formerly with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, where 
he was leader of the Co-operative Wild- 
life Research Unit at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. One of his chief outdoor educa- 
tion activities with Olin Mathieson is 
the direction of Nilo Farms, the com- 
pany’s demonstration area of controlled 
shooting at Brighton, Il. 


Student Science Awards 

The National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation has announced its annual Sci- 
ence Achievement Awards for students 
in grades 7-12 in all schools in the 
United States, its territories, and Cana- 
da. Projects may be done in any field 
of science or mathematics and may in- 
volve experimental studies, field studies, 
or other investigations similar to those 
carried on by practicing scientists. 

Health education teachers may be 
particularly interested, as several sci- 
ence projects related to health have 
received mention or awards in the past. 
Teachers find that this program affords 
many opportunities to encourage stu- 
dents to do research projects and to re- 
ceive recognition and encouragement for 
the reporting of their accomplishments. 
Entries may be mailed at any time but 
must not be later than March 15, 1958. 
Write the Future Scientists of America 
Foundation, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 
6, D. C., for information you need in 
order that your students may partici- 
pate. 
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Polio Rehabilitation 


The expanded rehabilitation program 
supported by the 1958 March of Dimes 
will be of special interest to physical 
educators. The continued fellowship 
program of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis has already aided 
in the preparation of thousands of 
physical educators for work in correc- 
tives and physical therapy. Patient aid 
has been extended to 57,800 cases in 
1957 and a still bigger program called 
“Operation Comeback” is under way. It 
is estimated that there are 300,000 per- 
sons in the United States who have had 
paralytic polio and that one third of 
them could profit by recent improve- 
ments in rehabilitation techniques. 

The research program supported by 
the Foundation is also expanding. 
Studies of viruses and virus diseases 
promise significant results. Fundamental 
research on virus-cell relationships has 
already produced material which is 
being used in the study of cancer, the 
common cold, and other diseases. The 
March of Dimes thus goes beyond polio 
and helps the whole field of medicine. 

The March of Dimes also supports 
the preventive program. Every individ- 
ual owes it to himself to be vaccinated 
against polio. This protective measure 
is especially important to youth and 
young adults, for it is from these groups 
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that the highest incidence of serious 
paralytic cases has come. At the present 
time less than 20 per cent of the teen- 
agers have had all three doses of vaccine 
and 30 per cent have not had even one 
dose. Teachers should encourage their 
students to get the full course of shots, 
and should get the shots themselves. 


Elizabeth Avery Weds 


In September, Elizabeth S. Avery, 
AAHPER assistant executive secretary 
and consultant in health education, was 
married to Charles C. Wilson, M.D., 
professor of education and public health 
at Yale University. Elizabeth Avery 
Wilson is continuing her work with the 
Association on a part-time basis. 


Reginald M. Atwater 


Reginald M. Atwater, M.D., executive 
secretary of the American Public Health 
Association for 22 years, passed away in 
October. Dr. Atwater received his M.D. 
degree from Harvard and the Master 
and Doctor of Public Health degrees 
from Johns Hopkins University. He 
taught at both Harvard and Yale Uni- 
versities and conducted research in the 
fields of pneumonia and rheumatic fever. 
In 1927 he became Commissioner of 
Health in Cattaraugus County in New 
York when a pioneer demonstration of 
full time county health service was 


under way in New York State. In 1935 
he became Executive Secretary of the 
American Public Health Association. He 
also served as managing editor of the 
American Journal of Public Health and 
as a special consultant to the U. S&S. 
Public Health Service and board mem- 
ber of the National Health Council. 


Health Lecture Series 


A Health Information Lecture Series 
is being held once a month in the Publie 
Library Auditorium in Cincinnati. This 
series, initiated three years ago by the 
Health Education Council of the Pub- 
lic Health Federation with W. K. Streit 
as chairman, has proved to be popular 
and informative. The lectures, free to 
the public, are intended for laymen and 
students. A 30-minute question period 
follows each. 

An estimated 10,000 pieces of litera- 
ture were distributed in connection with 
the series last year. All of the programs 
have an appropriate exhibit which is 
located in the Library’s Health Aleove 
until the night of the lecture, when it 
is moved to the auditorium. The Li- 
brary’s Science and Industry Section 
prepares an appropriate reading list in 
co-operation with the Health Education 
Council. An annual budget of $500 is 
allocated by the Library for the pur- 
chase of additional health references for 
the Aleove. * 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY —OCT. 1957 





These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER foi 
all professional and student professional members. 


BLACKBURN, J. Ropert, Concepts of 
Driver Education and Their Relative Impor- 
tance for a Driver Education Course in the 
Secondary School. 

The purpose of the study was to de- 
termine fundamental concepts for class- 
room instruction of driver education and 
their relative importance for a course 
at the secondary level. The 295 con- 
cepts obtained from textbooks, state 
courses of study, and the periodical 
Safety Education, were submitted to au- 
thorities for validation. The resulting 
210 concepts were evaluated by law en- 
forcement officials, teachers of driver ed- 
ueation, and driver education students. 
Coefficients of correlation indicated gen- 
eral agreement between the rating 
groups. Concepts were ranked in de- 
seending order of importance. 


Buxton, Doris, Extension of the Kraus- 
Weber Test. 

This study extended the Kraus-Weber 
Tests of Minimum Muscular Fitness in 
order to provide more differentiating 
seores at all levels of ability. A pass or 
fail score, which could be determined 
from the continuous scoring system, was 
also obtained. Results indicate that 
strength and flexibility differ with age 
and sex and that the standards, even 
though considered minimal, should also 
vary with different ages and sex groups. 


CEARLEY, JESS E., Linearity of Contribu- 
tions of Ages, Heights, and Weights to Pre- 
diction of Track and Field Performances. 

From the records in three track and 
field events (standing broad jump, soft- 
ball throw, and six-second run), the ages, 
the heights, and the weights were ob- 
tained from 882 boys and 900 girls rang- 
ing in ages from 9 to 17 years. The re- 
lationship between ability in athletics 
(as measured by the records in the three 
track and field events) and the variables 
of age, height, and weight was, for the 
boys and for the girls found to be non- 
linear. 


CLARKE, H. Harrison, Relationships of 
Strength and Anthropometric Measures to 
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RESEARCH PAPERS 


All interested persons are invited 
to submit research -projects which 
may be read before the Research 
Section at the 60th National AAH- 
PER Convention in Kansas City, 
March 30-April 3, 1958. Research on 
any aspect of health, physical edu- 
cation, or recreation will be consid- 
ered. 

Projects should be submitted in 
finished form or at least in sufficient 
detail to permit the evaluating com- 
mittee to determine the nature of 
the problem, its purpose, method- 
ology, and treatment of data em- 
ployed, and the results. 

Deadline date for papers to be 
received is January |, 1958. Send all 
papers to the Chairman-elect of the 
Research Section, Warren R. Johnson, 
College of Physical Education, Recreation 
and Health, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. 











Physical Performances Involving the Trunk 
and Legs. 

In this study, 16 strength and 10 an- 
thropometric tests were related by corre- 
lational methods to 8 trunk and leg 
measures, involving dynamometrie 
strength, muscular endurance, agility, 
and power. The intercorrelations among 
some of the anthropometric variables 
were especially high: .91, standing 
height with leg length; .88, foot length 
with leg length; and .87, body weight 
with both hip width and thigh girth. 
The highest strength test intereorrela- 
tion was .65 between trunk flexion and 
extension. Significant multiple correla- 
tions obtained were: .74 for leg lift with 
body weight, ankle dorsal flexion 
strength, and trunk flexion strength; .71 
for back lift with knee extension 
strength, hip width, trunk flexion 
strength, and knee flexion strength; and 
.66 for standing broad jump with adi- 
pose tissue over the abdomen (negative) 
and hip extension strength (positive). 


Fox, MarGaret C., Swimming Power Test. 

An objective test of swimming power 
has been developed for the side stroke 
and front crawl. The reliability coeffi- 
cients are .97 and .95 respectively, while 
the validity coefficients are .83 and .69 
respectively. T-scores have been com- 
puted, based on the performance of 97 
college women ranging in ability from 
beginning to advanced. The test prom- 
ises to be as effective on the back crawl, 
breast stroke, and elementary back 
stroke. 


Hau, D. M., Selection and Standardization 
of Speed Tests. 

Many tests of the speed factor in fit- 
ness have been used. Herein we describe 
tests found unsatisfactory in order that 
others may profit from our findings. 
The 60-yard run, in addition to provid- 
ing a speed test, was used as the exercise 
for the pulse recovery test. Originally, 
it was the short run for the drop-off 
score, too. It was timed in .01 minutes 
because this increased the number of 
frequency classes and, furthermore, fa- 
cilitated the calculations of the drop-off 
score. 


KIHLBERG, JAAKKO, AND M. J. Karvo- 
NEN, Comparison on Statistical Basis of 
Achievement in Track and Field Events. 

When the cumulative frequency of the 
best hundred results of a number of 
track and field events each year is plotted 
on a log-log seale, a straight line is gen- 
erally obtained. Though this distribu- 
tion is formally similar to the Pareto 
distribution, which, e.g., describes the 
distribution of income, the coefficient b 
of the regression equations is much 
larger in the sports, from —16 to +116, 
than in the distribution of income, where 
it is approximately —1.5. The distribu- 
tion of athletic ability thus comes nearer 
to a semi-log relation. 

A high value of b means that the dif- 
ference between the result of the best 
and the 100th man is small in relation 
to the total time used, centimeters 
jumped, ete., and vice versa. The high- 
est values of b were obtained in events— 
like 100-meter and 800-meter runs—in 
which the result is evidently determined 
to a large extent by relatively few 
physiological factors like the speed of 
muscle contraction, maximum oxygen 
uptake, or oxygen debt. The lowest 
values of b were associated with such 
events in which the contribution of the 
central nervous system becomes more 
dominant, either due to the necessity of 
long-term training—long distance run- 
ning—or to the intricacy of movements 
—jumps, throws. 

The frequency of each result in an 
event may be used as a measure of its 
“value.” In this way, results attained 
in different events may be made com- 
parable on an objective basis. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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by AMES CASTLE 


Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
JOHPER's Western Office, 6972 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Basketballs in Color 


Yellow basketballs represent the new- 
est trend in athletic equipment made by 
Rawlings Sportings Goods Co., 2300 Delmer 
Blvd., St. Louis 3. The balls are in the 
Hereulite rubber-covered line. A de- 
seriptive folder is available from Rawl- 
ings. 


Adjustable Golf Club 


An adjustable golf club made by In- 
ternational Golf Products, Oakbrook Rd., 
Hinsdale, Ill., is attracting the interest of 
schools as a training club for class pur- 
poses. It is adjustable through all 
standard angles. Descriptive material 
is available from the company. 





Diving Trampolin 


A woven rubberized nylon bed and 
oil-tempered rubber-coated steel springs 
are features of a new trampolin by 
Fenner-Hamilton Co., Englewood, Colo., 
called the Diver. It is portable, with a 
removable mounting platform which 
permits the same equipment to be used 
as a gym take-off. 


Redesigned Tennis Rackets 


The MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 32, has redesigned two of 
its tennis rackets. The “Challenger” is 
made in a choice of 9-ply construction 
with perforated calfskin grip in two 
grip sizes and weights. The “Intercol- 
legiate” features a long “fibre bonded” 
throat extending under a short handle 
pallet, giving added strength with a 
flexible feel. It is available in three 
different grip sizes and weights. 
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Gym Seat Opener 


If you’ve struggled opening and clos- 
ing gym seats, you'll be especially in- 
terested in the new Moto-vator that does 
the job in a few seconds with more 
straight-line accuracy than two men 
can accomplish manually. The machine 
is compact and rugged, with low-pres- 
sure tires to prevent floor-scuffing. It is 
being introduced by Fred Medart Products 
Inc., 3535 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18. Write 
the company for descriptive folder. 





All-Purpose Ball Carrier 


Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., New London, 
Conn., has a nylon ball-carrier which 
holds eight basketballs or their equiva- 
lent. It is a convenient, easily-storable 
device for transporting balls and for 
swift tabulation of balls in stock. The 
BC1 model is all-purpose; BC2 is espec- 
cially for footballs. 

Jayfro is also introducing a new of- 
ficial basketball net of heavy braided 
nylon cord. 


Adjustable-Handle Jump Rope 


Principal feature of this new Nissen 
jump rope are color-fast polyethlene, 
swivel-action handles permitting use of 
either nylon-covered rope or No. 10 
sash cord, as well as length adjustment 
at either end without damaging the cord. 
This is made by Nissen Toy Co., an af- 
filiate of Nissen Trampoline, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


Company Changes 


e A new branch office with warehouse 
facilities is being opened by Rewlings 
Mfg. Co. at 3025 S. Figueroa St., Los Ange- 
les, under management of Hobbs Adams 
and C. C. Hood. 

e The Los Angeles branch of the Mac- 
Gregor Co. will be moved to 6600 Tele- 
graph Rd. next month. The change is to 
provide better parking and facilities for 
speedier handling of orders. 

e@ Ocean Pool Supply Co., 74-year-old 
producer of pool and beach supplies, 
has doubled the size of its offices and 
showrooms in new quarters at 155 W. 
23rd St., New York City. The firm has al- 
ways specialized in maintaining a 24- 
hour shipping schedule. The expansion 
includes a new consulting service on 
aquatics equipment, apparel, and acces- 
sories. 


Books and Catalogs 


e@ The E. R. Moore Co., manufacturer of 
gymsuits, has available a free Memo 
Book for 1957-58. It contains AAHPER 
National and District Convention dates 
and locations, calendars, national holi- 
day dates, space for basketball and foot 
ball schedules spaces for notes after 
each day of the year, and inspirational 
quotes. To write for your copy, see 
page 1 of this issue for the address 
nearest you. 

e The 1957-58 edition of the Seal-0O- 
San Coaches Digest containing current 
developments and trends in basketball 
as reflected in various athletic publica- 
tions is available from Huntington Lab- 
oratories, Huntington, Ind. It is free to 
coaches who request it on their school 
letterhead; otherwise it is 50c. 

@ The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
has issued new field and court charts 
which include all the latest official di- 
mensions. They are available in two 
sizes—28 x 21% in. and 17 x 11 in. 
For the first time, sizes of Little League, 
Pony League, and Babe Ruth League 
Fields are included. For your free 
copies write the Advertising Dept. of 
the MacGregor Co. Also available on 
request is their latest catalog, Mac- 
Gregor Sports Equipment, Spring and 
Summer 1958, Institutional Edition. 

e Solid African mahogany roll-out 
gym seats and foot boards are new prod- 
ucts pictured in a detailed catalog which 
may be obtained by writing to Hussey 
Mfg. Co., N. Berwick, Maine. * 
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SPORTS 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


STATUS OF NEW DGWS SECTIONS AND 
CONVENTION FORECAST 


by JANE A. MOTT 
DGWS Vice-President-elect 


ALL AAHPER members interested in 
girls and women’s sperts automatically 
became charter members of a newly or- 
ganized division on June 1, 1957 and at 
the same time lost their places in the 
group known as NSGWS. On June 1, 
the National Section for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports officially changed its status 
to become a division of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and thus assumed a 
basic structure parallel with that of the 
Health Education, Physical Education, 
Recreation, Men’s Athletics, and Gen- 
eral Divisions. The Division for Girls 
and Women’s Sports will provide the 
same services previously offered by the 
Section; thus, the real significance of 
the transition lies in its promise of op- 
portunity to strengthen and expand our 
work and to better meet specific inter- 
ests. 

The Legislative Board believed that 
these purposes could be partly accom- 
plished by the establishment of several 
Sections within the Division. Accord- 
ingly, tentative approval was given for 
the formation of Sections on Individual 
and Dual Sports, Officiating, Philos- 
ophy and Standards, Sports Leadership, 
and Team Sports. Since each Section 
thus formed assumed a status in the 
AAHPER equivalent to that formerly 
held by the NSGWS, greater concentra- 
tion of effort can now be directed to- 
ward the promotion and development of 
particular phases of work in the area 
of girls and women’s sports. 

Who's Who in the New Sections 

In order to initiate the work of each 
Section and to give continuity to the 
beginning stages, Section Chairmen 
were appointed by the Legislative Board 
and asked to serve until 1959. Each 
Chairman will appoint officers and com- 
mittee personnel as the need arises. Pro- 
vision is to be made, however, for the 
election rather than appointment of 
officers, starting with the Kansas City 
Convention in April, 1958. At that time 
votes will be cast for Chairmen-elect and 
Secretaries. 
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A partial list of current Section offi- 
cers and committee personnel includes 
the following: 


Individual and Dual Sports Section 

Chairman: Norma Leavitt, University of 
Florida 

Secretary: Margaret M. Duncan, MaeMur- 
ray College 

Nominating Committee: Margaret Cricken 
berger, University of Florida. 


Philosophy and Standards Section 

Chairman: Aileene Lockhart, University 
of Southern California 

Secretary: Eunice Way, Smith College 

Standards Committee: Elizabeth Briscoe, 
San Marino Public Schools, Calif.; Vera 
Johnston, Long Beach Public Schools, 
Calif.; Katherine Ley, University of 
Colorado; Frances MeGill, University of 
New Mexico; Lois Messler, chairman, 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nominating Committee: Lillian Castner, 
University of Nebraska; Geneva Kehr, 
State Teachers College, New Britain, 
Conn.; Rachel Benton, Mary Washing- 
ton College of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Mavis Lorenz,* Montana State 
University; Margaret Bray Stapper,* 
W. B. Ray High School, Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Lois Messler, Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman. 


Officiating Section 

Chairman: Jan Thonssen, Louisiana State 
University 

Convention Program Chairman: June 
Brasted, University of California 

Chairman-elect: Rachel Benton, Mary 
Washington College of the University 
of Virginia 

Structure and Operating Code Committee 
Chairman: Naomi Leyhe, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Sports Leadership Section 


Chairman: Anne Finlayson, Kalamazoo 
Publie Schools, Mich, 


*Tentative appointments. 


Team Sports Section 

Chairman: Josephine Fiske, Goucher Col- 
lege 

Secretary: Marion Kneer, Community 
High School, East Peoria, Ill. 

Operating Code Committee: Frances Brag- 
ger, High School, Leonia, N. J., chair- 
man; Marjorie Auster, High School, 
Southampton, N. Y.; Helen Kirk, High 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

Nominating Committee: Doris Hutchin- 
son, chairman, Public Schools, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Yolanda Klaskin, Merrick 
Junior High School, N. Y. 


Services of the Sections 


At present, the direction which the 
work of each Section will take has not 
been completely defined. Nevertheless, 
several services have been proposed. 
The Individual and Dual Sports Section 
and the Team Sports Section will, of 
course, stress particularly their respec- 
tive types of activities. 

The Officiating Section plans to in- 
corporate the Women’s National Offi- 
cials Rating Committee as a standing 
committee and thereby free that group 
to devote itself more specially to the 
duties implied by its title. Broader prob- 
lems and questions related to officiating 
are to be dealt with by the Officiating 
Section as a whole. 

The Philosophy and Standards See- 
tion will also incorporate a former 
standing committee of the NS@GWS— 
the Standards Committee. The purpose 
of the Philosophy and Standards Sec- 
tion, as stated at the present time, is 
fourfold: 1. To understand reasons for 
and implications of contrasting view- 
points; 2. To construct statements of 
our beliefs; 3. To formulate, evaluate, 
and revise standards; and 4. To give 
the best direction possible to the sports 
program. 

The interest sphere of the Sports 
Leadership Section probably will en- 
compass the qualifications, responsibili- 
ties, and training of leaders for girls 
and women’s sports activities. The de- 
velopment of student leadership, the 
conduct of sports clubs such as GAA’s 
and WAA’s and other related topics 
may be included. 


Convention Forecast 


Program plans for the 1958 AAHPER 
National Convention show that the offer- 
ings in the girls and women’s sports 
area will be more extensive in Kansas 
City than they have been in any previ- 
ous AAHPER Convention. Owing to 
the change to divisional status, we are 
now permitted to hold a Division meet- 
ing, a meeting and a demonstration for 
each Section which so desires, and nu- 
merous open or closed committee meet- 
ings. 

Among the highlights of the program 
will be the Division meeting tentatively 
entitled “Women at Work.” All former 
chairmen of NSGWS and NSWA have 
been invited to participate in the pro- 
gram, as have many other leaders who 
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Arrows. ..Targets...all Accessories. 


Write for Free Catalog! 
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PINE BLUFF + ARKANSAS 





Easy to learn! 
Healthful exercise,} 
exciting competition, good 
clean fun for all age groups. 
For greatest enjoyment 

of this popular sport...use 
Ben Pearson archery 
equipment, the finest in 
quality and value! 


NO. 334 POWER JET FIBER GLASS BOW... 
swift, powerful, rugged and depend- 
able. Built to take hard usage. Ideal 
for schools, camps. 5-fft., 20 to 35 Ibs. 


Other JET Fiber Glass Bows, from $4.95 to $14.95. 
Complete JET Archery Sets, $5.95 to $22.95. 
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STYLE 287 
ALL-AMERICAN 


a favorite “action-loving” 
suit. Cuffed shorts conceal- 
ing a fully cut matching 
inner-brief, meaning no re- 
striction of freedom. De- 
signed to meet the most ex- 


acting standards of modesty. 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE COLOR 
CIRCULAR. 


SAMPLE SUITS CHEERFULLY SENT 
UPON REQUEST. 


nRATIONAL 


Spor Company 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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have contributed much to the growth of 
our organization. An amusing and 
informative historical narrative is 
planned. This will be interrupted from 
time to time by anecdotes delivered in 
person by the people who experienced 
some of the earlier trials, tribulations, 
and triumphs of NSGWS and NSWA. 
Eleanor Metheny, University of South- 
ern California, is writing the script and 
Jane A. Mott, Smith College, vice-presi- 
dent-elect, is in charge of the program. 





Do you remember when? 


IF YOU reeall an incident or anecdote 
which people might enjoy hearing in 
the historical review of NSGWS and 
NSWA, please write to Jane Mott, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 











The Division Meeting will be followed 
immediately by an open reception at 
which delegates will have an opportuni- 
ty to meet many of the leaders whose 
names have become so familiar in the 
pages of our Guides. 

The convention programs of the In- 
dividual and Dual Sports and Team 
Sports Sections are being prepared un- 
der the direction of the respective Chair- 
men of the Sections, Norma Leavitt and 
Josephine Fiske. Interesting demon- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


strations and business and discussion 
meetings will be sponsored by both 
groups. 

Martha Verda, Eastern Michigan 
College of Education, chairman of the 
DGWS Volleyball Committee, will pre- 
sent a volleyball demonstration and 
plans are under way to present a hockey 
demonstration which may be followed 
by an opportunity for audience par- 
ticipation. 

The Sports Leadership Section also 
will conduct a business and discussion 
meeting chaired by Anne Finlayson. 

The program will be a symposium and 
town meeting on Sports Leadership, led 
by Doris Harrington, supervisor of 
physical education, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

The Officiating Section, under the 
leadership of Jan Thonssen and June 
Brasted, has scheduled a buzz session on 
the six different sports in which 
WNORC gives ratings, and a business 
and discussion meeting open to all in- 
terested in officiating. Plans of the Phi- 
losophy and Standards Section, chaired 
by Aileene Lockhart, call for an address 
by Elwood Craig Davis, University of 
Southern California, on the provocative 
topic “Why Are We Going—Where?” 
The purpose of the discussion will be to 
develop an understanding of the place 
and functions of philosophy and its pri- 


macy in resolving today’s issues and in 
setting standards and guides. 





AS YOU think about the title of this 
new Section, Philosophy and Standards, 
and all that it might include, do you 
have a question to be considered at our 
first meeting ‘‘Why Are We Going— 
Where?’’ Send questions now to 
Aileene Lockhart, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 











A Period of Trail Blazing 


During this period of transition from 
sectional to divisional status for the 
girls and women’s sports group, imagi- 
nation must be our keynote. All of us 
hope to hold tightly to those patterns 
of organization which have resulted in 
significant services rendered; but, at the 
same time, we feel a sense of freedom in 


the absence of tradition in the new 
structure. 
The development of five Sections 


which have not existed previously opens 
the door for much exploration and ex- 
perimentation which will demand our 
active support (as well as our patience 
with some inevitable confusion, errors, 
and wrong turns). And, in addition to 
active support, there must be free ex- 
pression of our ideas, hopes, and 
hunches! * 
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DATA CLASSIFIER 


by I. F. WAGLOW 


University of Florida, Gainesville 


THE PHYSICAL education teacher 
must handle scores that have been ob- 
tained as part of the program. For ex- 
ample, students may be asked to see how 
many baskets can be made in one min- 
ute at the completion of a basketball 
unit. Or in a softball unit, the stu- 
dents could be asked to throw the soft- 
ball for distance or accuracy. The scores 
in these events have little value unless 
they are made meaningful to the stu- 
dent. One way the student will under- 
stand his performance is to give him 
his rank in the group. 

The statistician organizes raw data 
into a frequency tabie to facilitate its 
use. Since the individual and his score 
become lost in such a table, this device 
is not practical. 

Frequency Chart 

A useful device for .classifying, or- 
ganizing, and obtaining rank is a “fre- 
quency chart.” By standardizing the 
rows into tens on the left and units at 
the top of the columns, data can be tab- 
ulated with ease. 

Such charts are made by drawing 
lines three-eighths of an inch apart to 
provide 27 rows when using 8 x 11% 
inch paper. The top row is used to in- 
dicate the units for the columns. 

The first column is two inches wide 
and the other 11 are five-sixteenths of an 
inch wide. This provides a wide column 
to enter the tens digits, ten columns for 
the units 0 to 9, and the last column for 
totals. “Frequency charts” can be 
mimeographed so as to be available 
whenever needed. 


Entering the Scores 


The use of the “frequency chart” is 
illustrated (see accompanying chart) 
by tallying the following scores which 
were obtained by 27 individuals who had 
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thrown at a target with a softball: 52, 
36, 72, 57, 42, 48, 54, 69, 81, 24, 29, 64, 
44, 35, 37, 53, 67, 70, 34, 46, 62, 55, 38, 
49, 31, 51, 71. 

Since 81 was the highest score, the 
ten’s row of 80 was identified by placing 
80 on the line below the space provided 
for the unit digits and then writing in 
the ten’s scores below, i.e., 70, 60, 50, 40, 
30, and 20. The rows are for the scores 
80 to 89, 70 to 79, 60 to 69, 50 to 59, 40 
to 49, 30 to 39, and 20 to 29, with the 
unit digits 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
above each column. 

Fach score is placed in the proper box 
by the use of a tally mark. When all 
scores have been tallied it is a simple 
task to indicate rank by starting with 
the highest score and placing the num- 
ber 1, and then continuing down to the 
lowest score until all have been ranked. 


OTHER USES 


This “frequency chart” can also be 
used as a worksheet for recording in- 
formation about students. The student’s 
name can be placed in the first column, 
and the spaces following the name can 
be used to record information as de- 


sired. * 
FILMSTRIPS 


FOOD. Kinds of Food; Where Food Comes 
From; Getting Food Ready for Market; Keep- 
ing Food From Spoiling; The Food Store; 
Food For Good Health. Average 50 frames. 
Color. $36 set, $6 ea. Intermediate 
grades. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Ine., 1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette, Ill. 
ELEMENTARY GRADES HEALTH AND SAFE- 
TY SERIES. Let's Have A Party; Let's Visit 
Our Friends; Let's Get Ready for School; 
Lets Stand Tall; Let's Visit the Dentist; Safe 
and Sound at School; Safe and Sound Along 
the Way; Safe and Sound at Home. Color, 
captioned, 35 frames average. $39.50 set, 
$5.50 ea. Society for Visual Education, 
Ine., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES HEALTH AND 
SAFETY SERIES. A Right Breakfast; We Have 


You Covered (The Common Cold); Tale 
of a Toothache; You're On Parade (Good 
Grooming). 35 frames average. $21 set, 
$5.50 each. Society for Visual Educa- 
tion Ine., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 35 mm. Free to 
groups of 50 or more. Educational Serv- 
ice Dept. FSP, Bristol-Myers Products 
Div., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
1957. Facts about personal cleanliness. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


Educational Motion Pictures, Supplement, 
1957. 30 pp. Bureau of Audio Visual In- 
struction, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 8. 

Eraso Posters. 15 pp. Free. The Program 
Aids Co., Ine., 550-5th Ave., New York. 
Describes 35 posters for promotion of 
sports activities. 

Health Education Materials, 1957. Free. 35 
pp. Natl. Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 4. Listing of films, folders, 
booklets, posters, charts. 

Audio-Visual Materials in Dentistry. Supple- 
ment |. 1957. 31 pp. Free. American 
Dental Assn., Bureau of Library and 
Indexing, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 
ai, Zul. 

Teaching and Training with Filmstrips and 
Slides. 12 pp.; Teaching and Training with 
Tape Recorders, 11 pp.; Teaching and Train- 
ing with Motion Pictures (Optical Sound), 
12 pp.; Teaching and Training with Motion 
Pictures (Magnetic-Sound), 11 pp. 1957. 10¢ 
ea. Education Sales Dept. Bell and 
Howell, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
45, Ill. 

99 Tape Recording Terms. Glossary. 12 pp. 
Mimeo. Free. Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 

Filmstrips, 1957 Catalog Supplement. 6 pp. 
Free. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

16 mm Films, Equipment, Records, and Flim- 
strips. 1957. 41 pp. Free International 
Film Bureau Inc., 57 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4. 
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Order FITNESS REPRINTS. 


See page 40 
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HOW WE DO IT 


TIP IN 


Contributed by Paul Foster 


TYPE: Basketball LEVEL: Junior and senior high 
school 
PLAYING AREA: Keyhole on EQUIPMENT: Basketball; 
basketball court basketball goal 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

This game can be played with two to seven players. A shooter 
shoots from the foul line. The other players line up along the boun- 
daries of the “key” under the basket. The game is best with only 
four players, a shooter and one player on each side of the basket 
and one to tip in from the front. 

The object is for the shooter to make the number of baskets in 

the game score, which may vary (usually 21 is the game score set). 
The shooter continues shooting if the ball hits the ground before 
any of the other players can tip it in or as long as he makes his 
shots. To be legal, a tip-in must be made with one or two hands 
while both feet are off the ground. (This may vary, depending on 
the age of the group playing.) The players attempting to tip the 
ball in so they can move to the foul line to shoot are allowed only 
three attempts between them. If they do not tip it in in three at- 
tempts, the shooter may continue even though he has missed a shot. 
If any player, while he is shooting, overtakes and passes another 
player’s score, the latter player’s score is erased and he must start 
again. Any player attempting the last shot in the game score must 
do so with the opposite hand from which he originally shoots. An- 
other player must advance to the foul line if the shooter misses the 
rim and backboard completely and someone under the basket catches 
the ball before it hits the ground. 
VALUES: This game is very good in sharpening a player’s shooting 
eye from the foul line but more important it teaches him timing, 
which is all-important to basketball. It is also a good leg conditioner 
and good exercise for the ankles, as a lot of jumping is done. 


HOW WE DO IT 


BEANBAG SPIN 


Contributed by Mark Frank 


TYPE: Group Game LEVEL: Elementary through 
junior high school 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium EQUIPMENT: 5 to 20 bean- 


bags 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 

Divide the class into two groups. Each group is on one-half of 

the gymnasium. The object is for the players to throw beanbags 
on their own side of the gym so that they spin over the dividing 
line and hit an opponent’s foot. (Even a light throw in this manner 
will spin a beanbag quite a distance.) 
RULES: 1. Each player must stay on his team’s side of the gym. 
2. A player must spin the beanbag on his own side of the gym 
before it goes over the dividing line. 3. When a player is hit on the 
foot, he must stand on the sideline until the leader signals all to 
return to the game. 4. A player may dodge from being hit and 
may use his hands to stop the beanbags—but, if he is hit on the 
foot, he is out. 


SCORING: The leader blows a whistle every three minutes or so 
and counts the players who were hit. The team with the least num- 
ber of players hit receives one point. Then all players are allowed 
to return to the game. The leader sets the amount of points needed 
to win a game. 


VARIATIONS: 1. Upper grades may omit spinning the beanbag 
on their side of the dividing line. 2. Indian clubs may be set up 
near the end boundaries of each team. If a club is hit the team 
scoring the knockdown receives two points. 












JOHN C. THOMPSON 
Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safet 


y 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CCNVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo.—Mar.30-Apr. 3 


Kansas Blanche E. Owens 


Governor's Fitness Conference 


Gov. George Docking has called to- 
gether a group of educators, parents, 
and youth organization leaders to act 
as an Advisory Committee on Fitness 
for Kansas Youth. 

Henry A. Shenk, chm., Dept. of Physi- 
cal Education, Univ. of Kansas, was 
selected Chairman. He reports that a 
very successful meeting was held this 
fall. At that time tentative plans were 
made for local Councils on Fitness and 
the possibility of a state meeting on 
physical fitness next spring. 


New Sec.-Treas. 


Joe Pease, director of student serv- 
ices, Kansas STC, Emporia, was ap- 
pointed Secretary-Treasurer of the 
KAHPER to replace Jeanne Galley who 
is on leave of absence from Kansas STC 
at Emporia. 





Make your reservation 
early for AAHPER’s 


60TH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Mo. 
March 30-April 3, 1958 
(Hotel blank in October, p. 33) 
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CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Philadelphia—April 27-May 1 


Connecticut Harold DeGroat 


CAHPER Fall Conference 
The CAHPER held its fall conference 


Oct. 25 at Waverley Inn in Cheshire. 
Geneva Kehr, pres.-elect, headed the 
program committee. Joseph Wolfe, 
M.D., Director of the Heart Research 
Institute, Valley Forge, Pa., and former 
president of the College of Sports Medi- 
cine, gave a speech which fitted the con- 
ference theme “Fitness for Connecticut 
Youth.” 


Maine Rose Lambertson 


New MAHPER Officers 
Officers elected at the fall meeting of 
MAHPER were: Rose M. Lambertson, 
Farmington STC, pres.-elect; Ruth 
Clough, State Dept. of Education, vice- 
pres.-elect for health; Richard Costello, 
Gorham STC, vice-pres.-elect for physi- 
cal education; Quentin Unger, State 

Dept. of Education, secy.-treas. 


Massachusetts Clayton T. Shay 
MAHPER Fall Meeting 

The fall meeting of MAHPER was 
held in October at Amherst Regional 
High School. The theme was “Focusing 
on Fitness.” The meetings were well 
attended and members expressed con- 
siderable interest in fitness. 

The officers of the MAHPER are: 
Clem Thompson, Boston Univ., pres.; 
Anna Marie Anderson, Springfield Pub- 
lie Schools, pres.-elect; Mary J. Mori- 
arty, Bridgewater STC, past-pres.; 


Helen T. Mackey, Salem STC, vice- 
pres. for health; J. Bertram Kessel, 
Boston Univ., vice-pres. for physical 
education; H. Marie Garrity, Lowell 
STC, vice-pres. for recreation; Jean 
Brown, Bouve-Boston School, Medford, 
vice-pres.-elect for health; Dorothy Bri- 
ant, Sargent College, vice-pres.-elect for 
physical education; Pat Ryan, Boston 
Park Dept., vice-pres.-elect for recrea- 
tion; Monte R. Flagg, Jr., Public 
Schools, Springfield, sec.-treas.; Clayton 
T. Shay, Springfield College, editor. 


Pennsylvania Mildred Lucey 


William A. Stecher Award 

The Philadelphia AHPER highlighted 
its fall meeting at Temple Univ. in No- 
vember with the presentation of the 
Philadelphia School District’s first an- 
nual William A. Stecher Award. This 
Award was established by the Stecher 
estate in honor of William A. Stecher, 
the first Director of Physical and Health 
Education in the Philadelphia School 
District. It will be presented annually 
to the person who has made the great- 
est contribution in the Philadelphia area 
to advance the cause of the profession. 

The Award this year was given to 
Grover W. Mueller, the present Direec- 
tor, and Mr. Stecher’s successor since 
1928. It was presented by Allen H. 
Wetter, supt., Philadelphia schools. 
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LOLA LOHSE 


Normal College of Indiana University 
415 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


CONVENTION 
Milwaukee—April 16-18 


Hlinois Arley F. Gillett 


IAHPER Convention 


The IAHPER is holding its annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago, Dee. 5-7. 


New Facilities 
Northern Illinois University dedicated 
a new field house in October. This new 
structure is one of the finest physical 
education and athletic plants in the 
state. 
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Illinois State Normal University dedi- 
cated a new laboratory school and a 
classroom building in October. The lab- 
oratory school features excellent physi- 
eal cducation facilities, including a 
swimming pool 35 x 75 ft. which serv- 
ices the elementary school, University 
high school, and the college. 


aes Fred M. Orr 


MAHPER Workshop 


The Program Committee, headed by 
Earl Zeigler and Bette Prater, has pre- 
liminary plans well under way for the 
workshop to be held May 8-9, 1958, at 
St. Marys MEA Camp. This workshop 
will be geared largely to the younger 
members of the profession. 


MAHPER Constitution 


Copies of the 1957 revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the MAH- 
PER are now available. If interested, 
contact Edwin Rice, State Dept. of Pub- 
lie Instruction, Lansing or Dorothy 
Hyne, Grosse Pointe Publie Schools. 


Michigan State Curriculum Committee 


Some of the major projects for the 
1957-58 Curriculum Committee are: In- 
service education; completion of the bro- 
chure on camping and outdoor educa- 
tion; an attempt by the committee on 
physical achievements to uncover and 
compile existing research related to 
physical fitness and to conduct new re- 
search to present scientific evidence sup- 
ported or unsupported by a varied ac- 
tivities program. 


0 es Robert Kaplan 


New Film 


Edwina Jones, supervisor for elemen- 
tary physical education, and George Ko- 
zak, directing supervisor of physical ed- 
ucation, Cleveland, helped produce an 
“in-service” training film for elementary 
school teachers. To be released shortly, 
the film has already been requested by 
school PTAs, and colleges of education. 


50th Anniversary 


In Columbus, the Ohio High School 
Athletic Assn. is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary. Instrumental in maintaining 
a flourishing athletic program, it shares 
space and print with the OAHPER 
newsletter, making an attractive and val- 
uable state publication. 


Wisconsin Grace Piskula 


Bassett and Jennings Retire 


Gladys Bassett has retired from the 
faculty of Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin, after 32 years. 
She was Associate Professor and Chair- 
man of the Required Physical Education 
Program for Women. 

Conrad M. Jennings has retired from 
the staff of Marquette University after 
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30 years. He was formerly the Director 
of Athletics and Physicai Education. 





BETTY J. OWEN 


State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Portland—April 23-26 


Montana Agnes L. Stoodley 


MAHPER Conference 


A 2-day MAHPER Conference was 
held in West Yellowstone in October. 
The featured speaker was John Cooper, 
Univ. of Southern California, who gave 
three addresses—“Preparation for Fit- 
ness,” “Trends in Physical Education,” 
and “How To Improve Performance.” 
A dance workshop was held under the 
direction of Margaret Lioyd, Montana 
State Univ. The meeting was presided 
over by Keith Bowen, Montana State 
College, MAHPER pres. 


Oregon.____________________ Betty J. Owen 


OAHPER News 


The OAHPER Editorial Board an- 
nounced in November that the Executive 
Council passed the motion to have the 
Association’s publication, OAHPER 
News, commercially printed. For a num- 
ber of years, the News was published 
in mimeographed form; therefore, the 
new format represents a milestone in 
the development of a more professional 
appearing newsletter for OAHPER 


members. 
State Publications 


OAHPER president Jim Dixon an- 
nounced the release of the latest publi- 
cation of the Association—Teacher Ed- 
ucation Standards in Elementary School 
Physical Education. 

Two Oregon State Dept. of Educa- 
tion publications, Tests, Standards, 
and Norms for the Oregon Physical 
Education Program and Physical Edu- 
cation Manual for High School Girls 
are now being revised. Chairman of the 
Oregon Motor Fitness Testing Commit- 
tee is Eldon Jenne, Portland Public 
Schools. Chairman of the High School 
Girls’ Handbook Committee is Virginia 
Neal, with George Sirnio serving as con- 
sultant. 


___..Clifford Peek 
PE Evaluation Booklet 


Washington 


The Northwest Council on Teacher 
Edueation Standards in Physical Edu- 
cation has published an evaluation book- 
let, Teacher Evaluation Standards in 
Physical Education. The Council is 
studying the first returns from the ex- 
perimental use of the evaluation stand- 
ards at the University of Washington. 
It is hoped the pamphlet will be used 
for self-evaluation and improvement in 
physical education in Northwest District 
colleges and universities. 

Copies may be purchased from the 
Secretary of the Council, Helen Smith, 
Washington State College, Pullman. 


“oa 


COLLEEN BENNETT 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


CONVENTION 
Louisville—Feb. 25-28 


1958 District Convention 


An unusual feature of the 1958 South- 
ern District Convention will be “Com- 
munity Resources Night.” Five programs 
are scheduled to run simultaneously on 
Wed., the 26th. They are a gymnastic 
circus featuring the Louisville Turners; 
a dance demonstration at the Kentucky 
Hotel; an aquatic program in the new 
YMCA featuring Beulah Gundling; a 
University of Louisville and DePaul 
University basketball game in Freedom 
Hall; and a tour of Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County recreation facilities and 
programs. All are free and tickets will 
be issued to convention delegates. 

Another special feature will be “All 
States Night,’ Thurs., the 27th. This 
will consist of short skits and stunts by 
groups representing each state in the 
District. Our Kentucky hosts will serve 
an informal “outdoor” style meal. 

There will be many outstanding speak- 
ers, including Shane MacCarthy, exec. 
director, President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness; Arthur Steinhaus, George Wil- 
liams College; Jay B. Nash, exec.-secy., 
NYSAHPER; Karl Bookwalter, diree- 
tor of research, Indiana Univ.; Elsa 
Schneider and Simon MeNeely, U. S. 
Office of Education; Carl Troester, 
exec. secy., and Elizabeth Avery Wilson, 
consultant in health education, AAH- 
PER; and Ray Dunean, AAHPER 
pres. 
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Nominations for Officers 

All members of the Southern District 
are urged to send nominations to the 
Nominating Committee for the follow- 
ing District offices: pres.-elect (man) ; 
vice-pres.-elect for physical education; 
vice-pres.-elect for health; vice-pres. 
elect for recreation; and representative 
to the National. 

Members of the Committee are: Mary- 
helen Vannier, Southern Methodist 
Univ., chm.; Zeb Vance, Mercer Univ., 
Macon; Herman Schnell, Univ. of Flor- 
ida; Solon Sudduth, Peabody College; 
Mary Ella Soule, Univ. of Georgia; 
Helen Stuart, N. C. State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh; and Oscar 
Gunkler, Berea College. 


Southern District Newsletter 
All are reminded to send local and 
state news for the Southern District 
Newsletter to C. W. Hackensmith, Univ. 
of Kentucky. The deadline for the next 
issue is Jan. 7. 


Florida_____ __.......James G. Mason 


FAHPER Conference 
The Annual Working Conference of 
the FAHPER is being held Dee. 6-8 at 
the Methodist Youth Camp, Leesburg. 
The theme is “Total Fitness.” Ray O. 
Dunean, AAHPER pres., is consultant. 


Coaches Handbook 
The first draft of a handbook for 
coaches was completed at a workshop 
held at the University of Florida last 
summer. This handbook, soon to be re- 
leased on a limited basis, deals with 
coaching ethics, inter-school relation- 
ships, and administrative responsibili- 
ties of the coach. It is believed that 
it is one of the first of its kind, and 
when published, will serve as a guide for 
coaches everywhere. 
New Dept. Head 
Kenneth Miller has recently been ap- 
pointed Head of the Physical Education 
Dept. at Florida State University. He 
was acting head six months. 


ee Vane T. Wilson 


La. AHPER Annual Meeting 

The La. AHPER held its annual meet- 
ing in Shreveport Nov. 25. Paul Landis, 
vice-pres, AAHPER Men’s Athletics 
Div., spoke on “The Place of Athletics 
and Physical Education in the Educa- 
tional Program” and “Changing Empha- 
sis in the Physical Education Program.” 
Paul Cook, chief, Dental and School 
Health Section, La. State Dept. of 
Health, spoke on “Fluoridation of 
Water.” Clyde Stalleup, supt., Shreve- 
port Parks and Recreation spoke on 
“Responsibility to Youth.” 


Mississippi___________. Walter H. Yarrow 


Gymnastics Program 
James A. Baley, formerly gymnastics 
coach, State Univ. Teacher College, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Cortland, N. Y., has become Head of 
the Dept. of Health Education and also 
Gymnastics Coach at Mississippi South- 
ern College, Hattiesburg. 

He has initiated an outstanding gym- 
nastics program in the area for boys 
and girls age 5-13. About 70 of these 
Tumbling Tots meet once a week. This 
program has created a great deal of in- 
terest in gymnastics in this area. 


North Carolina________ Taylor Dodson 


NCAHPER Annual Meeting 
The NCAHPER is holding its annual 
meeting Dee. 6-7 at Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem. Shane MacCarthy, 
exec. dir., President’s Council on Youtn 
Fitness, is giving the keynote address 
in keeping with the conference theme 


of “Fitness.” Carl Troester, Jr., exec.- 
secy.. AAHPER, is addressing the ban- 
quet meeting and the student section. 


N. C. Fitness Council 


At the request of NCAHPER Execu- 
tive Committee, Charles F. Carroll, state 
supt. of public instruction, has initiated 
steps to form a state fitness council. It 
will be composed of leaders in the fields 
of education, recreation, youth servnig 
agencies, and other groups with an in- 
terest in fitness for youth. 


New Dept. Heads 


e Richard Tews, formerly at the Univ. 
of Georgia, has been named head of the 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
at Appalachian STC, Boone. He re- 





SELECT. 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1958 
Louisville, Kentucky 


FOR THE convenience of the delegates attending the Southern District Convention 
February 25-28, at Louisville, Ky., housing accommodations and their rates are 
listed below. PLEASE WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE HOTEL THAT YOU 





Housing Co-ordinator: If there are any questions concerning your reservations please 
write W. A. Moore, General Supt. of Parks and Recreation, 108 City Hall, Louis- 
ville, Ky., or call him at Juniper 4-7434. Negro reservations can be made at Sheraton 
Watterson or Sheraton-Seelbach Hotels. 

Headquarters Hotel 
Kentucky Hotel 


Single Double Twin Suites 
$ 5.00-11.00 $ 8.00-15.00 $ 8.00-15.00 $19.00-24.00 
Dormitory Style—four or more to room, $2.50-2.75 per 
person; limited number available. 
Adjacent Hotels 
Sheraton-Watterson $ 5.00- 6.50 $ 7.00- 8.50 $ 7.50- 9.00 $15.50-22.50 
(across street) 7.50 9.00 13.50 22.50 
$ 6.50-10.00 $ 9.00-12.00 
$11.00-13.00 12.50 


Sheraton-Seelbach 
(1 block away ) 


$12.00-13.00 
$14.00-16.00 


$20.00-35.00 


MAIL THIS BLANK DIRECT TO THE HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southern District AAHPER 


Convention in Louisville, Ky., February 25-28, 1958. 


Date of Arrival 
Time of Arrival 
Suite Sia Date of Departure 


Single room 


Double room 


Name and address of all room occupants 


Request sent by: 
Name 
Institution or Company 


Street Address City State 











places Peter Everett who has gone to 
Northern Illinois Univ. 

e Jack R. Netcher has been named 
Director of Physical Education at High 
Point College. He succeeds Arthur 
Paschal. 


Oklahoma Rogers G. Stevens 
New Dept. Head 

Virginia Morris is the new Head of 

the Dept. of Physical Education for 

Women, Univ. of Oklahoma. She suc- 

ceeds Ellen Kelly who has moved to 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 


Byrom Abroad 
Jack Byrom is on a year’s leave of 
absence from Oklahoma State Univ. and 
is representing the U. S. State Dept. 
as an American specialist to assist Iran 
in developing a teacher training pro- 
gram in health and physical education. 
He is stationed at Teharan. His address 
is American Embassy USIS, APO 205, 
New York, N. Y. 
South Carolina_____ Harold Schreiner 
PE Workshop 
Fred T. Brown, supv., of physical 
education, states that the S. C. Physical 


Education Workshop held at Kings 
Mountain was a success. For the first 


time elementary physical education per- 
sonnel were included with about half 
of the people attending elementary 
school teachers or principals. Simon 
MeNeely, U.S. Sey of Education, and 
Helen Stuart, N. C. State Dept. of Ed- 
ucation, tiesto’ phases of the work- 
se 
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LEONA HOLBROOK 


Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


CONVENTION 
Salt Lake City—April 10-12 


GCanreceie.... Darrell Smith 
Fitness in California 


Up and down the 900 miles of the 
state, people are doing something about 


their “California Fitness Project.” Pro- 
grams are being evaluated in terms of 
objectives. At least 12 counties are par- 
ticipating in the motor fitness tests 
which were prepared by the committee 
for Evaluative Criteria for Programs of 
Measurement, one of many committees 
of the Project. Boys and girls in ele- 
mentary through high school will be 
given five or more performance tests 
and their achievements compared with 
thousands tested in previous years. One 
object will be to determine how today’s 
youth performs in the face of mecha- 
nized living. 

Separate from the “Project,” a state- 
wide survey of the physical education 
programs of junior, senior, junior- 
senior, and four-year high schools is 
under way. The survey is a joint ef- 
fort of the California Education Co- 
ordinating Committee, representing 
groups such as superintendents, second- 
ary and elementary administrators, 
school boards, curriculum co-ordinators, 
and others. The purpose is to deter- 
mine whether programs in the state are 
achieving the objectives as set forth 
in the State Education Code. Types of 
programs, personnel, class load, and fa- 
cilities will all come under examina- 


tion. * 





Research Bulletin 
(Continued from page 48) 


Kine, WitiiaAm H., Jr., AnD Lesiie W. 
IRWIN. A Time and Motion Study of Com- 
petitive Backstroke Swimming Turns. 

A time analysis and motion study of 
two methods of performing backstroke 
swimming turns was administered to a 
selected group of 50 swimmers, ages 18 
and over, and an experimental group of 
50 swimmers ages 17 and under. Sig- 
nificant time differences between the ex- 
perimental method and the universally 
used method were found. for both groups. 
The majority of the swimmers achieved 
faster times using the experimental 
method. Utilizing underwater photogra- 
phy, motion studies determined that sev- 
en distinct body movements are elimi- 
nated when using the experimental 
method. 

McC oy, C. H., anp Frrenc Hepp, Gen- 
eral Factors or Components of Character as 
Related to Physical Education. 

Three factor analyses were published. 
The first was a factor analysis made of 
31 students who were physical education 
majors at George Williams College. In 
this factor analysis, the students were 
carefully coached as to the meaning of 
each of the variables. Each student also 
was rated as to how well he knew each 
other student. He was then given train- 
ing on the rating of each student whom 
he felt that he knew very well and 
whom he did not particularly like or 
dislike. He rated these students, and 
each student rated himself. The rating 
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used was the average rating by all of the 
students, but the rating was checked by 
the rating by the student himself. It 
should be stressed, however, that the rat- 
ing used was the total rating of the 
students. 

The second rating was by Dr. Edward 
Webb and was published in “Character 
and Intelligence” in the British Journal 
of Psychology, Monograph Supplement 
No. 1 in 1915. Only the raw ratings 
were published, but these were the aver- 
age of the ratings of all. The factor 
analysis was done by the senior author. 

The third rating was done on Duluth, 
Minnesota, elementary school children. 
The pupils were coached as to how the 
ratings should be interpreted and were 
trained in the meaning of each rating. 
The ratings were factored by the junior 
author. 

Srn1saLo, Usko V., anpD TauNO JuuUR- 
TOLA, Comparative Study of Physiological Ef- 
fects of Two Ski-Training Methods. 

In this study two groups of students, 
20 subjects in all, were given 10 physical 
tests at the beginning and at the end of 
an 8-week ski-training period. Using 
the t-test, statistically significant differ- 
ences between the first test and the sec- 
ond test in the total group of subjects 
were found in the following tests: breath 
holding, pulse rate on bicycle ergometer 
work, recovery pulse, floor push-ups, 
full squat jumps, agility exercise, time 
of the skiing race, and time of the last 
2 km in skiing race. 

Statistically significant differences be- 
tween the mean gains were found in 


breath holding and spurt ability in ski- 
ing in favor of the interval training 
group, and in floor push-ups in favor 
of the constant speed training group. 

Rascu, Pump J., anD JoHN W. A. 
BRANT, Measurement of Pulmonary Function 
in United States Olympic Free Style Wrestlers. 

Actual measurements of pulmonary 
function in members of the United 
States Olympic Free Style Wrestling 
Team were compared with the figures 
predicted for these measurements by 
standard formulae. In general, the ac- 
tual measurements tended to exceed the 
predicted figures, but the differences were 
not statistically significant. Further re- 
search is needed to determine whether 
timed vital capacity is a valuable ecri- 
terion in distinguishing athletes from 
non-athletes. 

Sonttey, Wituiam H., Ratio of Physical 
Development as a Factor in Motor Co-ordina- 
tion of Boys Ages 10-14. 

A battery of eight co-ordination test 
items, based on a factor analysis of 
motor co-ordination tests, was adminis- 
tered to 81 boys in grades five through 
eight. Developmental ratios were found 
for the subjects through a quotient of 
developmental age, as determined by the 
Wetzel Grid, and chronological age. Sub- 
jects were divided into three groups ac- 
cording to their developmental ratios, 
and individual co-ordination items were 
statistically examined between groups. 
No significant differences were found 
between the accelerated, average, and 
retarded growth groups on any area of 
motor co-ordination studied. 
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1957 INDEX 


The index for the 1957 JouRNAL (Volume 28) is arranged alphabetically by (1) Subject 


Matter and (2) Author and Title. 
and page. Issues are 


The numbers after each entry refer to volume, issue, 


numbered 1 through 9, as follows: January—1, February—2, 
March—3, April—4, May-June—5, September—6, October—7, November—8, and De 
cember—9. Contents of previous issues can be found by consulting EDUCATION INDEX. 


PART I—SUBJECT MATTER INDEX 


AAHPER 

AAHPER Award Recipients, 1923-1957—28: 
7:43 

AAHPER District Officers, 1957-58—28:7:45 

AAHPER in the New NEA Center—28:2:11 

AAHPER Membership Directors—Publications 
Directors—28 :7:42 

AAHPER Publications Directors—Membership 
Directors—28 :7 :42 

AAHPER’S Youth Fitness Project—Paul A. 
Hunsicker—28 :8:17 

Association Committees, 1957-58—28:8:43 

DGWS—A, Permanent AAHPER Division ?— 
Thelma Bishop—28 :7:56 

Forward with Fitness in '58—Ray O. Duncan— 
28:7:17 

Increased Dues, Increased Services—Carl A. 
Troester, Jr.—28:6:12 

Nominate your Candidates for AAHPER Of- 
ficers—28 :7:39 

Nominate Your Candidates for 1958 AAHPER 
Awards—28 :7:38 

Progress Report on AAHPER’S Fitness Pro- 
gram—Carl A. Troester, Jr.—28:6:20 

Shall We Re-District ?—28:3:35 

State Association Presidents, 1957-58—28:7:44 

State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation—28 :7 :46 

Tributes for Outstanding Service—AAHPER 
Awards for 1957—28:7:34 


About the Authors 
28:1:4; 28:2:4; 28:3:4; 28:4:4; 28:5:4; 
28:6:4; 28:7:4; 28:8:4; 28:9:4 





Advertisers in This Issue 
28:1:64; 28:2:64; 28:3:80; 28:4:80; 28:5: 
64; 28:6:80; 28:7:80; 28:8:80; 28:9:64 


Aquatics 

Needed Aquatic Research—Dorothy R. Mohr— 
28 :5:23 

Some Basic Skills in the Water—Doris Layson 
Bullock—28 :1:27 

Teaching Arm Action for the Crawl Stroke— 
Kenneth ©. Runquist—28:9:42 

Tuck Float Skills for Beginning Swimmers— 
Thomas William Taylor—28:4:18 


Athletics, Games, and Sports 

See headings How We Do It and Coaches Col- 

umn for additional references. 

Athletic Director Looks at Fitness, An—T. J. 
Hamilton—28 :6:14 

Better Basketball Through Skill Classification— 
Julian U. Stein—28:8:10 

Coaching in the Canal Zone—Edward F, O’Con 
nell—28 :8 :66 

Field Heckey for Boys and Men—Arthur M. 
Potter—28 :7:8 

Girls Volleyball Can Be Exciting! 
and Evelyn Prescott—28:8:12 

Indoor Drills and Conditioning for a Baseball 
Squad—Robert M. Wren—28:3:10 





Phyllis King 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Managing Locker and Shower Rooms—H, Spur- 
geon Cherry—28:9:23 

NCAA Concerned with Youth Fitness—28:4:20 

On Hanging Up My Spikes—Richard Calisch— 
28:2:16 

On Your Mark, Get Set, Go!—Eleanor Mayer 
and Martha Haverstick—28 :4:17 

Organizing an Intercollegiate Ski Program— 
Elvin R. Johnson—28:9:82 

Plea for More Uniformity, A—Jo Ann Dickie, 
Judith Nichols, Nancy Mutter, Josephine Ty- 
linski, and Lois Nelson—28:5: 

Problem-Solving Method in Teaching Team 
Sports, The—Emily K. Landrum—28:4:29 

Punching for Fitness—Shane MacCarthy—28: 
9:17 


Roque—2J. 





3ertram Kessel—28 :5:16 

Septathlon, The—Louis Joseph—28:3:24 

Smash for the Fun of It!—Eli Epstein—28:3: 
14 

Sports Are Color-blind—Charles A 
28:9:21 

Successful Athletic Administration—M. 8S. Kel- 
liher—28 :8:30 

Teamwork in Volleyball—William T. Odeneal— 
28:8:8 

Training for Modern Running—Ken Doherty 

28:4:10 

Trampolining Belongs in Your Program—Elmer 
H. Roedel—28 :8:24 

We Can Eliminate the Broken Tooth—Joseph 
P. Dolan—28:7:18 

What! No Golf ?—Patricia Kuhl—28:4:8 

Winning Basketball 
Walker—28 :8:18 


Bucher 


Championships — Paul 


Audio-Visual Materials 


28:1:56; 28:3:68; 28:4:66; 28 
6:65; 28: ; 28:8 

Action Films in High School Coaching—Ray 
Kooser—28 :1:56 





72; 28:9: 








Charts, Public Relations, and Fitness—Jean 
Crowder, Helen Hartwig, and Donna Schem 
mer—28 :8:29 

Data Classifier—I. F. Waglow—28 :9:52 

International Games Assembly—Harold Schloss- 
berg—28 :4:66 

It's Play Period on TV—Ruth White Fink— 
28:5:56 

Let’s Use Loopfilms—Clifford Stevenson—28 :6 
65 

Making a Class Picture Chart—William F. Pil- 
lich——28 :'8 :72 

Publicizing Objectives—Harold S. DeGroat—28 
4:66 

Teaching by Leased Wire and Radio—Thomas 
B. Godfrey—28 :3:68 

Your Gymnasium Bulletin Board—Mildred M. 
Etten—28:7:72 





Basic Issues 


28:1:35; 28:3:58; 28:6:43; 28:8:49 
Are our physical education programs meeting 
objectives in general education /—28:1:35 


How can we best implement the recent state- 
ment concerning FITNESS FOR YOUTH de- 
veloped by the AAHPER ?—28 :6:43 

Little League Baseball, Biddy Basketball, Midget 
Football, interschool athletics, and similar ac- 
tivities for elementary school age children 
now have nation-wide participation. Many in 
AAHPER feel that we should accept this 
development and furnish professional leader- 
ship, supervision and instruction. Others in 
AAHPER feel that such programs are un- 
desirable and should be discouraged or elimi- 
nated. What do you think ?!—28:8:58 

What views would you present as to whether or 
not coaches of varsity athletics should be 
majors in health and physical education !— 
28:8:49 


Books 

Fit To Teach—Fred V. Hein—28:5:31 

New Books in Brief—28:1:38; 28:2:36; 28: 
3:50; 28:4:46; 28:5:37; 28:6:46; 28:7:50; 
28:8:52; 28:9:36 


Coaches Column 
28:1:42; 28:2:42; 28:83:60; 28:4:54; 28: 
5:42; 28:6:54:; 28:7:62; 28:8:60; 28:9:42 

Analysis of the Golf Swing—Larry Pape—28: 
1:42 

Coaching Methods in Springboard Diving—John 
H. Williams—28 :5:42 

Football Scouting Techniques—George H. Allen 
—28:7:62 

Group Dynamics in Coaching Football—Norris 
A. Patterson—28 :6:54 

Incidental Basket, The—George Ziegenfuss—28: 
8:60 

Magic Formula for Distance Running, The— 
Charles “Choc”? Sportsman—28:3:60 

Make Golf Simple for the Beginner—Jack D. 
Adler—28 :4:54 

Mechanical Hitting Devices in Baseball—Joe 
Bedenk—28 :2 :42 

Teaching Arm Action for the Crawl Stroke— 
Kenneth C. Runquist—28 :9:42 





Coast to Coast 
28:1:46; 28:2:46; 28:3:48; 28:4:52; 28: 
5:46; 28:6:60; 28:7:64; 28:8:62; 28:9:46 


Coming Events 
28:1:2; 28:2:2; 28:3:2; 28:4:2; 28:5:2; 


28:6:2; 28:7:2; 28:8:2; 28:9:2 


Conferences 

Fitness in Illinois, First Governor's Conference 
on Youth Fitness Results in State-wide Ac- 
tion—C. O. Jackson and Ralph Johnson— 
28:6:34 

Highlights of the Conference on Professional 
Preparation of Recreation Personnel—John 
L. Hutchinson—28 :2:18 
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National Conference on Education for Leisure, 
Washington, D. C., May 15-18, 1957—Louis 
E. Means—28:7:20 

Report on the President’s Conference on Fitness 
of American Youth, June 1956—Highlights 
of Conference Findings and Recommendations 
—28:3:33 

Third International Congress on Physical Edu- 
cation and Sports for Girls and Women, Bed- 
ford College, London, July 15-20, 1957— 
Sara Staff Jernigan—28 :7:28 

West Point Fitness Conference, September 9-10, 
1957, The—28:8:40 


Conventions 

Central District Convention, April 10-13, 1957 
—St. Louis, Missouri—28 :3 :36 

District Conventions, 1957—-28:1:32 

Eastern District Conference, April 7-11, 1957 
—New York City—28:3:39 

Midwest District Convention—March 27-29, 
1957—Detreit, Michigan—28 :2:20 

Northwest District Convention, April 24-27, 1957 
—Great Falls, Montana—28 :3 :43 

Reserve Early for AAHPER’s 60th National 
Convention—28 :7 :33 

Southern District Convention—April 2-5, 1957 
— Asheville, N. C.—28:2:25 

Southwest District Convention, April 13-16, 
1957—Long Beach, California—28:3:45 

You Are Invited—60th National AAHPER Con- 
vention—28 :9:13 








Dance 

Dance and Religion—Claudia Chapline—28:8: 
39 

Dance Requirement for Men Physical Education 
Majors—Florence S. Clapham—28:7:60 

How Rhythms Changed Travis—Chrystal Heeren 
Bachtell—28 :2:31 

Human Dance, The—Diane Scholer—28 :4:32 

Improving Your Dance Program by Sharing 
with Others—Committee from the National 
Section on Dance—Part I. Types of Meet- 
ings for Teachers—28:2:44; Part II. In- 
creasing Student Dance Interest Through In- 
teraction-—28:4:56; Part III. Organizing 
Dance Meetings—A Checklist—28:5:44 

Men and Modern Dance—Bettie Jane Wooten 
—28:8:58 

More and Better Social Dance—William F. 
Pillich—28 :9 :44 

Question and a Challenge, A—Dorothy Madden 
—28:1:44 

Spotlight on the Dance—28:1:44; 28:2:44; 28: 
3:62; 28:4:56; 28:5:44; 28:6:62; 28:7: 
60; 28:8:58; 28:9:44 

What About Men Teachers in College Dance? 
—dJoseph E. Marks, ITI—28:6:62 


DGWS 

(Formerly NSGWS) 
28:1:50; 28:2:50; 28:3:66; 28:4:58; 28: 
5:50; 28:6:57; 28:7:56; 28:8:64 

DGWS—A Permanent AAHPER Division ?— 
Thelma Bishop—28:7:56 

Statement of Policies and Procedures for Com- 
petition in Girls and Women’s Sports—Divi- 
sion for Girls and Women’s Sports—28:6:57 

Status of New DGWS Sections and Convention 
Forecast—Jane A. Mott—28:9:50 

Vermont Outdoor Education Workshop—Olive 
Krogman—Part I.—28:1:50; Part II.—28: 


2:50 


Editor’s Mail 
28:1:6; 28:2:6; 28:3:4; 28:4:6; 28:5:6; 
28:6:6; 28:7:7; 28:8:6; 28:9:6 








Facilities and Equipment 

Buyer, Beware!—Ames A. Castle—28:4:22 

Managing Locker and Shower Rooms—H. Spur- 
geon Cherry——28:9:23 

Mechanical Hitting Devices in Baseball—Joe 
Bedenk—28 :2 :42 

Multiple-Use High School Gymnasiums. 1 Hills- 
dale High School, San Mateo, California— 
Ray G. Allee—28:1:8; 2. Uniondale High 
School, Uniondale, New York—Joseph Ander- 
son and Al Peterson—28:1:10; 3. Kelly High 
School, Chicago, Illinois—Francis V. Prender- 
gast and John Prendergast—28:1:12 
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New Wilson Plant, The—Ames A. Castle—28: 
5:35 

Order Your Equipment Early 
28:4:24 

Outdoor Recreation Areas—28 :5:8 

Parallel Bar Safety Mat—James J. Vitti—28: 
5:54 

Play-way to Fitness, A—George Van Bibber— 
28:1:24 

Recommended Fishing Tackle Specifications— 
Outdoor Education Project Tackle Committee 
28:5:14 

Record Carrying Case—Ruth Weythman—28:5: 
54 

Tips on Purchasing Your Equipment—Joe M 
Pease—28 :9 :27 

We Can Eliminate the Broken Tooth—Joseph 
P. Dolan—28:7:18 


Fred J. Bowman 





Fitness 

AAHPER’s Youth Fitness Project—Paul A. 
Hunsicker—28 :8:17 

About the President’s Council on Youth Fitness 
—28:6:35 

All-Around Fitness for All—Gene Kidder 
6:8 

Athletic Director Looks at Fitness, An—T, J. 
Hamilton—28 :6:14 

Charts, Public Relations, and Fitness—Jean 
Crowder, Helen Hartwig, and Donna Schem- 
mer—28 :8:29 

Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fitness, A—Don- 
ald A. Dukelow, M.D.—28:6:24 

Fitness in Illinois, First Governor’s Conference 
on Youth Fitness Results in State-wide Ac- 
tion—C. O. Jackson and Ralph Johnson— 
28:6:34 

Fitness through Creative Gymnastics—Elly 
Friedmann-Wittkower—28 : 6:28 

Fitness Through Health Education—Robert 
Yoho—28 :6:18 

Fitness Through Intramurals—Mary Elizabeth 
McCoy—28 :6:16 

Fitness Through Outdoor Education—Julian W. 
Smith—28 :6:10 

Fitness through Recreation—Harlan G. Metcalf 
—28:6:32 

Forward with Fitness in '58—Ray O. Duncan 
—28:7:17 
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Funds for Fitness Research—Warren R. John- 
son—28 :8 :42 

NOAA Concerned with Youth Fitness—28 :4:20 

Physical Fitness Tests—Paul Hunsicker—28: 
6:21 

Play-way to Fitness, A—George Van Bibber— 
28:1:24 

Progress Report on AAHPER’S Fitness Pro- 
gram—Carl A. Troester, Jr.—28:6:20 

Punching for Fitness—Shane MacCarthy—28: 
9:17 

Report on the President’s Conference on Fitness 
of American Youth, June 1956—Highlights 
of Conference Findings and Recommendations 
—28:3:33 

Review of State Fitness Activities, 1957, A—28: 
6:37 

Teamwork for Fitness—Ray O. Duncan—28: 
8:23 

West Point Fitness Conference, September 9-10, 
1957, The—28:8:40 


Health—Administration and Program 

Can Health Education Command Academic Re- 
spect !—-Bernice Moss—28:5:26 

Developing Communicative Skills Through Col- 
lege Health Education—Sheldon S. Steinberg 
—28 :4:27 

Educational Experiences in Dental Health— 
Ann Englander, R. D. H.—28:8:35 

Effective Field Training in Community Health 
—Simon Podair—28:4:35 

Emotional Health—Emma McCloy Layman—28: 
3:22 

Evaluating Progress in Health Education— 
Andie L. Knutson—28:5:21 

Fitness Through Health Education—Robert 
Yoho—28 :6:18 

Health Education Project Sketches—28 :4:25 

Health Educator—Counselor—Frances P. Hoff- 
man—28:1:19 

Health Project, The—Roy C. Pangle—28:9:16 


How Norfolk Revitalized Its Program—Greyson 
Daughtrey—28 :4:40 

New Look in Alcohol Education, A—Frances 
Todd—28 :8:27 

Reducing Dysmenorrhea in Young Adolescents— 
Leib J. Golub, M.D., and Josephine Christaldi 
—28:5:24 

Resource Materials on Emotional Health—28: 
3:26 

Teaching Social Hygiene to Teen-Agers—W. K. 
Streit—28 :2:22 

32 Important Health Problems—George F. 
Cousins—28 :7:31 


Health—General 

Athlete’s Foot—William Bolton, M.D.—28:8:14 

Cigarette Smoking and Lung Cancer—Clem W. 
Thompson—28 :9:29 

Doctor looks at Health and Fitness, A—Donald 
A. Dukelow, M.D.—28:6:24 

Fit To Teach—Fred V. Hein—28:5:31 

Infectious Mononucleosis—William Bolton, M.D. 
—28:1:23 

Influenza Control—1957—28 :7 :22 

Warts—William Bolton, M.D.—28:3:13 





History 

Century of Paradox and Pride, A—Paul Street 
—28:1:37 

Stearns, Hitchcock, and Amherst College 
neth D. Miller—28:5:29 

How We Do It 

Arena Goal-Hi Ball—Clifford C. Ross, Jr.—28: 
8:70 

Basketball Dribble Tag: 
2:53 

Beanbag Spin—Mark Frank—28:9:54 

Bonus Player Volleyball—S. J. Picariello—28: 
4:62 

Crab Cageball—Helen Sedelmeyer—28:1:52 

Defender Golf—Anthony E. Orlando—28:5:5 

Double Circle Ball—Mrs. W. J. Lohmiller—28 
8:69 

Four Line Court Ball—Marcus T. Theodore-— 
28:2:54 

Half-Court Basketball—Ellen Dixon Bennett— 
28:9:53 

Hockeyball—Ron Kavadas—28:7:70 

Honor Basketball—Stan Walters—2 

Mystery Man—Sylvia S. Berger—28:4:64 

Numbers Passing Relay—Pat Drew—28:9:53 

On the Board—Paul Foster—28:8 :69 

One-Two-Three—Mrs. Richard D. Batchelder- 
28:2:53 


One Goal Sideline Basketball—Ward M. Wells 





Ken- 





Mary Huntington—28: 






4 


8:2:54 


—28:1:54 
Parallel Bar Safety Mat—James J. Vitti—28: 
5:54 


Pin Basketball—Anthony J. Benedetto—28 :1:53 

Record Carrying Case—Ruth Weythman—28: 
5:54 

Scooter Goal Ball—Jack Barlow—28 :4:62 

Soccer Home Ball—M. Jeanne Bartelt—28 :7:69 

Stationary Kickball—Albert Aquilla—28:7:70 

Tip In—Paul Foster—28:9:54 

Traitor Ball—S. F. Caldwell—28:4:64 


In Memoriam 

Granville B. Johnson—28 :2:61 

Jackson R, Sharman—28:6:79 

Thanks for the Years, Charles Savage—Mabel 
Lee—28 :4:44 

William Hughes—An Honor to the Profession 
—William F. Meredith—28:5:36 


International Relations 

British Physical Education Through American 
Eyes—Charlotte Lambert—28 :4:76 

Coaching in the Canal Zone—Edward F. O’Con- 
nell—28 :8 :66 

International Games Assembly—Harold Schloss- 
berg—28 :4:66 

International Scene—28:1:49; 28:4:76; 28:5: 
63; 28:8:66 

Italian Research Center in Physical Education 
—28:5:63 

Physical Education in East Pakistan—William 
Johnson—28 :1:49 

Teaching International Understanding—Sara 
Staff Jernigan and Catherine L. Allen—28: 
9:10 
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Third International Congress on Physical Edu- 
cation and Sports for Girls and Women, Bed- 
ford College, London, July 15-20, 1957—-Sara 
Staff Jernigan—28:7:28 


NEA 

AAHPER in the New NEA Center—28:2:11 

Birthday Party—To Unify A Profession, A— 
Paul Street—28:3:65 

Celebrate the NEA Centennial—28:2:14 

Centennial 1957—-NEA Looks Ahead—Martha 
Shull—28 :2:9 

Century of Paradox and Pride, A—Paul Street 
—28:1:37 

Expanded Program of NEA Services, The—Wil- 
liam G. Carr—28:7:46 

NEA Centennial Commemorative Stamp, The— 
Paul Street—28:5:47 

NEA Centennial News—28:1:37; 28:3:64; 28: 
5:47 


NSGWS 
See DGWS 


Outdoor Education 

Angling Instruction at the Jamboree—Frank 
Philpott—28 :9:12 

Experiment in Outdoor Living, An—Barbara 
Sprayberry—28 :8 :26 

Field Day in Family Camping, The—Margaret 
S. Large—28:4:14 

Fitness Through Outdoor Education—Julian W. 
Smith—28 :6:10 

Hints for Nature Counselors—Bettye Breeser— 
28:3:27 

Mountain Recreation—Frederick Bierhaus 
3:16 

Our Winter Outdoor School—C. 
28:9:8 


9R- 


Lucille Otto- 


Outdoor Recreation Areas—28:5:8 

Role Playing Vitalizes Pre-Camp Training—J. 
Bertram Kessel—28 :1:16 

School Camping Is Rewarding for Retarded 
Children—Edgar A. Taylor, Jr.—28:5:32 

State Workshop in Outdoor Education, A—Paul 
E. Landis—28:3:8 

Vermont Outdoor Education Workshop—Olive 
Krogman—Part I.—-28:1:50; Part II.—28 
2:50 


Woods Safety—Quentin R. Unger—28:9:14 


Physical Education—Administration 

and Program 

Activities They Wish They’d Had in 
—Margaret G. Fox—28:1:14 

Coeduéation—Key to Good Life Adjustment— 
John McIntyre—28 :9:31 

Credit for Military Service—28:8 :20 

Fitness through Creative tymnastics—Elly 
Friedmann-Wittkower—28 :6:28 

Games as the Classroom Teacher Sees Them— 
Isobel Willecox—28 :9:19 


College— 


How Norfolk Revitalized Its Program—Greyson 
Daughtrey—28 :4:40 

Illinois Story—About the Physical Education 
Requirement, The—S. C. Staley—28:7:15 

Make It Feel Wrong—Shirley Winsberg—28:5: 
18 

On Your Mark, Get Set, Gol—Eleanor Mayer 
and Martha Haverstick—28:4:17 

Problem-Solving Method in Teaching Team 
Sports, The—Emily K. Landrum—28 :4:29 

Reducing Dysmenorrhea in Young Adolescents— 
Leib J. Golub, M.D. and Josephine Christaldi 
—28:5:24 

Required Physical Education in Southern Col 
leges—Richard B. Westkaemper and Charles 
H. Shannon—28 :3:19 

Septathlon, The—Louie Joseph—28 :3 :24 

Solution to the Problem of “Extra Pay vs Time 
Off,” A—John E, Nixon—28:5:20 

Some Basic Skills in the Water—Doris Layson 
Bullock—28 :1:27 

Trampolining Belongs in Your Program—Elmer 
H. Roedel—28 :8:24 

What! No Golf ?—Patricia Kuhl—28:4:8 


Products Parade 

(Formerly Products Preview) 
28:1:48; 28:4:75; 28:6:56; 28:7:59; 28: 
8:67; 28:9:49 


Professional Education 

Career Information for High Schools—Arthur 
L. Harnett—28 :9:25 

Current Trends in Graduate Study—C. H. Me 
Cloy—28 :8:33 

Developing Competencies for Effective Teaching 
—Clifford A. Boyd—28:3:29 

Highlights of the Conference on Professional 
Preparation of Recreation Personnel—John 
L. Hutchinson—28 :2:18 

How Colleges Can Meet the Crisis of Increased 
Enrollment—Rosalind Cassidy—28:7:23 

Recruiting Future Teachers—Dudley Ashton— 
28:7:25 

Recruitment Begins in Junior High—Rachel E. 
3ryant—28 :2:33 

This Automation Age—D. B. Van Dalen—28: 
9:7 

Recreation—Administration and 

Program 

“All Work and No Play’’—Melvin E, Wheatley, 
Jr.—28:1:21 

Basic Issues Confronting Recreation—John L, 
Hutchinson—28 :4:37 

Fitness Through Intramurals—Mary Elizabeth 
McCoy—28 :6:16 

Fitness through Recreation 
—28:6:32 


Harlan G. Metcalf 


Highlights of the Conference on Professional 
Preparation of Recreation Personnel—John 
L. Hutchinson—28 :% 

Mountain Recreation—Frederick Bierhaus—28: 
3:16 
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PART II—AUTHOR AND TITLE 


A 

AAHPER Award Recipients, 1923-1957—28: 
7:43 

AAHPER District Officers, 1957-58—28:7:45 

AAHPER Membership Directors—Publications 
Directors—28 :7 :42 

AAHPER’s Youth Fitness Project— Paul A. 
Hunsicker—28 :8:17 

About the President’s Council on Youth Fitness 
—28:6:35 

Action Films in High School Coaching—Ray 
Kooser—28 :1:56 

Activities They Wish They'd Had in College 
Margaret G. Fox—28:1:14 

Adler, Jack D—Make Golf Simple for the Be- 
ginner—28 :4:54 

All-Around Fitness for All—Gene Kidder—28: 


6:8 





HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Allen, Catherine L. and Sara Staff’ Jernigan— 
Teaching International Understanding—28:9: 
10 

“All Work and No Play’’—Melvin E 
Jr., D.D.—28:1:21 


Wheatley, 


Allee, Ray’*G.—Hillsdale High School, San Ma 
teo, California—28:1:8 
Allen, George H. 


—28 :7:62 


Football Scouting Techniques 


Analysis of the Golf Swing—Larry Pape—28: 
1:42 

Anderson, Joseph and Al Peterson—Uniondale 
High School, Uniondale, New York—28:1:10 

Angling Instruction at the Jamboree—Frank 
Philpott—28 :9:12 


Ashton, Dudley—Recruiting Future Teachers— 


28:7:25 


National Conference on Education for Leisure, 
Washington, D. C., May 15-18, 1957—Louis 
E. Means—28 :7:20 

Outdoor Recreation Areas—28:5:8 

Psychologist Looks at Recreation, A—E. V. 
Pullias—28 :8:21 

Qualities of the Professional in Hospital Ree- 
reation—Paul Haun, M.D.—28:7:12 

Recreational Therapy—28:1:52; 28:2:52; 28: 
3:64; 28:4:60; 28:5:52; 28:6:72; 28:7:68; 
28:8:68; 28:9:41 

Suburban School-Community Recreation—Thomas 
8S. Yukie—28 :2:28 

Why We Need To Play—Lucille F 
4:12 


Hill—28: 


Research 

Activities They Wish They'd Had in College— 
Margaret G. Fox—28:1:14 

Cigarette Smoking and Lung Cancer—Clem W. 
Thompson—28 :9 :29 

Funds for Fitness Research—Warren R. John 
son—28 :8:42 

Italian Research Center in Physical Education 
—28 :5:63 

Needed Aquatic Research—Dorothy R. Mohr— 
28 :5:23 

Required Physical Education in Southern Col 
leges—Richard B. Westkaemper and Charles 
H. Shannon—28 :3:19 

Research Bulletin—28:1:58; 28:5:52; 28:7: 
76; 28:9:48 

Safety 

First Steps in Safety Education—Ruth and 
David Korb—28:2:30 

Woods Safety—Quentin R. Unger—28:9:14 


Students 

Career Information for High Schools—28 :9:25 

Current Trends in Graduate Study—C. H. M« 
Cloy—28 :8:33 

How Colleges Can Meet the Crisis of Increased 
Enrollment—Rosalind Cassidy—28:7:23 

Journal Goes to Class—28:5:64 

Major Club of Brooklyn College, The—Rina 
Cheshes—28 :8 :48 

Meet the Majors—28:1:55; 28:2:48; 28:4:70 

28:8:48 

Plea for More Uniformity, A—Jo Ann Dickie 
Judith Nichols, Nancy Mutter, Josephine Ty 
linski, and Lois Nelson—28:5:48 

Recruiting Future Teachers—Dudley Ashton— 


7.08 


9 
25:4 


28:5:48; 


«v0 

Recruitment Begins in Junior H 
Bryant—28 :2:33 

PEM-vention—A Mo°k AAHPER Convention 
Sally Caskey—28:4:70 

We Invite Majors To Discuss Major Topics— 
Mary Leder and Jerry Spitzer—28:2:48 


gh—Rachel E 


Your District Reporter 
28:1:60; 28:2:62; 28:3:77; 28:4:77; 28 


5:61; 28: 28:8:78; 28:9:59 





INDEX 


Association Committees, 1957-58—28:8:43 

Athlete’s Foot—William Bolton, M.D.—28:8:14 

Athletic Director Looks at Fitness, An—T. J 
Hamilton—28 :6:14 


Bachtell, Chrystal Heeren — How 
Changed Travis—28:2:31 

Basic Issues Confronting Recreation—John I 
Hutchinson—28 :4:37 

Bedenk, Joe—Mechanical Hitting Devices r 
Baseball—28 :2 :42 

3etter Basketball Through Skill Classification 
Julian U. Stein—28:8:10 : 

Bierhaus, Frederick—Mountain Recreation—28 
3:16 


Rhythms 








Birthday Party—To Unify a Profession, A— 
Paul Street—28:3:65 

Bishop, Thelma—DGWS—A Permanent AAH- 
PER Division ?—28 :7 :56 ; 

Bolton, William, M.D.—Athlete’s Foot——28:8:14 

Bolton, William, M.D.—lInfectious Mononucleosis 
28:1:23 

Bolton, William, M.D.—Warts—28 :3:13 

Bowman, Fred J.—Order Your Equipment Early 
—28:4:24 

Boyd, Oliford A.—Developing Competencies for 
Effective Teaching—28 :3:29 

Breeser, Bettye—Hints for Nature Counselors— 
28:3:27 

British Physical Education Through American 
Eyes—Charlotte Lambert—28 :4:76 

Bryant, Rachel E.—Recruitment Begins in Jun- 
ior High—28 :2 :33 

Bucher, Charles A.—Sports Are Color-blind— 
28:9:21 

Bullock, Doris Layson 
the Water—28:1:27 

Buyer, Beware!—Ames A. Castle—28:4:22 


Cc 

Calisch, Richard—On Hanging Up My Spikes— 
28:2:16 

Can Health Education Command Academic Re- 
spect ’—Bernice Moss—28:5:26 

Career Information for High Schools—Arthur L. 
Harnett—28 :9:25 

Carr, William G.—The Expanded Program of 
NEA Services—28 :7:47 

Caskey, Sally—-PEM-vention—A Mock AAHPER 
Convention—28 :4:70 

Cassidy, Rosalind—How Colleges Can Meet the 
Crisis of Increased Enrollment—28 :7 :23 

Castle, Ames A.—Buyer, Beware! 28:4:22 

Castle, Ames A.—The New Wilson Plant—28:5: 
35 

Celebrate the NEA Centennial—28 :2:14 

Centennial 1957—NEA Looks Ahead—Martha 
Shull—28 :2:9 

Central District Convention—28 :3:36 

Century of Paradox and Pride, A—Paul Street 
—28:1:37 

Chapline, Claudia—-Dance and Religion—28:8: 
39 

Cherry, H. Spurgeon—Managing Locker and 
Shower Rooms—28 :9 :23 

Oheshes, Rina—The Major Club of Brooklyn 
College—28 :8 :48 

Charts, Public Relations, and Fitness—Jean 
Crowder, Helen Hartwig, and Donna Schem- 
mer—28 :8:29 

Christaldi, Josephine and Leib J. Golub, M.D.— 
Reducing Dysmenorrhea in Young Adolescents 
28:5:24 

Cigarette Smoking and Lung Cancer—Clem W. 
Thompson—28 :9:29 

Olapham, Florence S.—Dance Requirements for 
Men Physical Education Majors—28:7:60 

Coaching in the Canal Zone—Edward F. O’Con- 
nell—28 :8 :66 

Coaching Methods in Springboard Diving—John 
H. Williams—28 :5:42 

Coeducation—Key to Good Life Adjustment— 
John McIntyre—28 :9:31 

Cousins, George F.—32 Important Health Prob- 
lems—28 :7 :31 

Credit for Military Service—28:8:20 

Orowder, Jean, Helen Hartwig and Donna 
Schemmer—Charts, Public Relations, and Fit- 
ness—28 :8 :29 

Current Trends in Graduate Study—C. H. Me- 
Cloy—28 :8:33 





Some Basic Skills in 


D 

Dance and Religion—Claudia Chapline—28:8: 
89 

Dance Requirements for Men Physical Educa- 
tion Majors—Florence S. Clapham—28:7:60 

Data Classifier—I. F. Waglow—28:9:52 

Daughtrey, Greyson—How Norfolk Revitalized 
Its Program—28 :4:40 

DeGroat, Harold §S.—Pubicizing Objectives—28: 
4:66 

Developing Communicative Skills Through Col- 
lege Health Education—Sheldon 8S. Steinberg 
—28:4:27 

Developing Competencies for Effective Teaching 
—Clifford A. Boyd—28:3:29 

DGWS—A Permanent AAHPER Division ?— 
Thelma Bishop—28 :7:56 





62 


Dickie, Jo Ann, Judith Nichols, Nancy Mutter, 
Josephine Tylinski, and Lois Nelson—A Plea 
for More Uniformity—28:5:48 

District Conventions, 1957—28:1:32 

Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fitness, A—Don- 
ald A. Dukelow, M.D.—28:6:24 

Doherty, Ken—Training for Modern Running— 
28:4:10 

Dolan, Joseph P.—We Can Eliminate the Bro- 
ken Tooth—28:7:18 

Dukelow, Donald A, M.D.—A Doctor Looks at 
Exercise and Fitness—28 :6:24 

Duncan, Ray O.—Forward with Fitness in '58 
—28:7:17 

Duncan, Ray O.—Teamwork for Fitness—28: 
8:23 


8: 


E 

Eastern District Conference—28 :3:39 

Educational Experiences in Dental Health--Ann 
Englander, R.D.H.—28:8:35 

Effective Field Training in Community Health 
—Simon Podair—28 :4:35 

Emotional Health—Emma McCloy Layman—28: 
3:22 

Englander, Ann, R.D.H.—Educational Experi- 
ences in Dental Health—28:8:35 

Epstein, Eli—Smash for the Fun of It!—28: 
3:14 

Etten, Mildred M.—Your Gymnasium Bulletin 
Board—28 :7:72 

Evaluating Progress in Health 
Andie L. Knutson—28 :5:21 

Expanded Program of NEA Services, The— 
William G. Carr—28:7:47 

Experiment in Outdoor Living, An—Barbara 
Sprayberry—28 :8 :26 


Education— 


F 


Field Day in Family Camping, A—Margaret S. 
Large—28:4:14 

Field Hockey for Boys and Men—Arthur M. 
Potter—28:7:8 

Fink, Ruth White—It’s Play Period on TV— 
28:5:56 

First Steps in Safety Education—Ruth and 
David Korb—28 :2:30 

Fit To Teach—Fred V. Hein—28:5:31 

Fitness in Illinois, First Governor's Conference 
on Youth Fitness Results in State-wide Action 
—C. O. Jackson and Ralph Johnson—28: 
6:34 

Fitness Through Creative Gymnastics — Elly 
Friedmann-Wittkower—28 : 6:28 

Fitness Through Health Education — Robert 
Yoho—28 :6:18 

Fitness Through Intramurals—Mary Elizabeth 
McCoy—28 :6:16 

Fitness Through Outdoor Educaton—Julian W. 
Smith—28 :6:10 

Fitness through Recreation— 
—28:6:32 

Football Scouting Techniques—George H. Allen 
—28:7:62 

Forward with Fitness in '58 
28:7:17 

Fox, Margaret G.—Activities They Wish They'd 
Had in College—28:1:14 

Friedmann-Wittkower, Elly—Fitness through Cre 
ative Gymnastics—28 :6:28 

Funds for Fitness Research—Warren R. John- 
son—28 :8 :42 


Harlan G. Metcalf 


Ray O. Duncan— 





G 

Games as the Classroom Teacher Sees Them— 
Isobel Willcox—28 :9:19 

Girls Volleyball Can Be Exciting!—Phyllis King 
and Evelyn Prescott— 28:8:12 

Godfrey, Thomas B.—Teaching by Leased Wire 
and Radio—28:3:68 

Golub, Leib J., M.D. and Josephine Christaldi— 
Reducing Dysmenorrhea in Young Adolescents 
—28:5:2 

Group Dynamics in Coaching Football 
A. Patterson—28:6:54 


Norris 





H 

Hamilton, T. J—An Athletic Director Looks at 
Fitness—28 :6:14 

Harnett, Arthur L.—Career Information for 
High Schools—28 :9 :25 


Hartwig, Helen, Jean Orowder, and Donna 
Schemmer—Charts, Public Relations, and Fit- 
ness—28 :8:29 

Haun, Paul, M.D.—Qualities of the Professional 
in Hospital Recreation—28:7:12 

Haverstick, Martha and Eleanor Mayer—On 
Your Mark, Get Set, Gol—28:4:17 

Health Education Project Sketches—28 :4:25 

Health Educator—Counselor—Frances P. Hoff- 
man—28:1:19 

Health Project, The—Roy C. Pangle—28:9:16 

Hein, Fred V.—¥Fit To Teach—28:5:31 

Highlights of the Conference on Professional 
Preparation of Recreational Personnel—John 
L. Hutchinson—28 :2:18 

Hill, Lucille F—Why We Need To Play—28: 
4:12 

Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California— 
Ray G. Allee—28:1:8 

Hints for Nature Counselors—Bettye Breeser— 
28:3:27 

Hoffman, Frances P.—Health Educator—Coun- 
selor—28:1:19 

How Colleges Can Meet the Crisis of Increased 
Enrollment—Rosalind Cassidy—28:7 :23 

How Norfolk Revitalized Its Program—Greyson 
Daughtrey—28 :4:40 

How Rhythms Changed Travis—Chrystal Heeren 
Bachtell—28 :2:31 

Human Dance, The—Diane Scholer—28 :4:32 

Hunsicker, Paul A—AAHPER’s Youth Fitness 
Project—28 :8:17 

Hunsicker, Paul—Physical Fitness Tests—28: 
6:21 

Hutchinson, John L.—Basic Issues Confronting 
Recreation—28 :4:37 

Hutchinson, John L.—Highlights of the Con- 
ference on Professional Preparation of Recre- 
ation Personnel—28 :2:18 














I 

Illinois Story—About the Physical Education Re- 
quirement, The—S. C. Staley—28:7:15 

Improving Your Dance Program by Sharing 
with Others—Committee from the National 
Section on Dance—Part I. Types of Meetings 
For Teachers—28:2:44; Part II. Increasing 
Student Dance Interest Through Interaction— 
28:4:56; Part III. Organizing Dance Meet- 
ings—A Checklist—28 :5:44 

Incidental Basket, The—George Ziegenfuss—28: 
8:60 

Increased Dues, Increased Services—Carl A. 
Troester, Jr.—28:6:12 

Indoor Drills and Conditioning for a Baseball 
Squad—Robert M. Wren—28:3:10 

Infectious Mononucleosis—William Bolton, M.D. 
28:1:23 

Influenza Control—1957—28 :7 :22 

International Games Assembly—Harold Schloss 
berg—28 :4:66 

Italian Research Center in Physical Education— 
28:5:63 

It's Play Period on TV—Ruth White Fink— 


28:5:56 


J 

Jackson, O. O. and Ralph Johnson—Fitness in 
Illinois, First Governor’s Conference on Youth 
Fitness Results in State-wide Action—28 :6:34 

Jernigan, Sara Staff and Catherine L. Allen— 
Teaching International Understanding—28: 
9:10 

Jernigan, Sara Staf—Third International Con- 
gress on Physical Education and Sports for 
Girls and Women, Bedford College, London, 
July 15-20, 1957—28:7:28 

Johnson, Elvin R.—Organizing an Intercollegiate 
Ski Program—28 :9 :32 

Johnson, Ralph and O. O. Jackson—Fitness in 
Illinois, First Governor’s Conference on Youth 
Fitness Results in State-wide Action—28 :6:34 

Johnson, Warren R.—Funds for Fitness Re- 
search—28 :8 :42 

Johnson, William—Physical Education in East 
Pakistan—28:1:49 

Joseph, Louie—The Septathlon—28 :3:24 

K 

Kelliher, M. S.—Successful Athletic Administra- 
tion—-28 :8:30 

Kelly High School, Chicago, Illinois—Francis V. 
Prendergast and John Prendergast—28:1:12 
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HEALTH- 


Kessel, J. Bertram—Role Playing Vitalizes Pre- 
Camp Training—28:1:16 
Kessel, J. Bertram—Roque—28 :5:16 


| Kidder, Gene—All-Around Fitness for All—28: 
6:8 


| King, Phyllis and Evelyn Prescott—Girls Volley- 


ball Can Be Exciting !—28:8:12 
Knutson, Andie L.—Evaluating 
Health Education—28 :5:21 
Kooser, Ray—Action Films 
Coaching—28 :1:56 
Korb, Ruth and David—First Steps in Safety 
Education—28 :2:30 


Progress in 


in High School 


Krogman, Olive—Vermont Outdoor Education 
Workshop—Part I—28:1:50; Part II—28: 
2:50 

Kuhl, Patricia—What! No Golf ?—28:4:8 

L 


Lambert, Charlotte—British Physical Education 
Through American Eyes—28:4:76 

Landis, Paul E.—A State Workshop in Outdoor 
Education—28 :3:8 

Landrum, Emily K.—The Problem-Solving Meth- 
od in Teaching Team Sports—28 :4:29 

Large, Margaret S—A Field Day in Family 
Camping—28 :4:14 

Layman, Emma McCloy—Emotional Health—28: 
3:22 

Leder, Mary and Jerry Spitzer—We Invite 
Majors to Discuss Major Topics—28:2:48 

Lee, Mabel—Thanks for the Years, Charles Sav- 
age—28 :4:44 

Let’s Use Loopfilms—Clifford Stevenson—28:6: 
64 


M 

MacCarthy, Shane—Punching for Fitness—28: 
9:17 

Madden, Dorethy—A Question and a Challenge— 
28:1:44 

Magic Formula for Distance Running, The— 
Charles “Choc” Sportsman—28 :3 :60 

Major Club of Brooklyn College, 
Cheshes—28 :8:48 

Make Golf Simple for the Beginner—Jack D. 
Adler—28 :4:55 

Make It Feel Wrong!—Shirley Winsberg—28: 
5:18 

Making a Class #icture Chart—William F. Pil- 
lich—28 :8:72 

Managing Locker and Shower Rooms—H., Spur- 
geon Cherry—28:9:23 

Marks, III, Joseph E.—What About Men 
Teachers in College Dance ?—28:6:62 

Mayer, Eleanor, and Martha Haverstick—On 
Your Mark, Get Set, Gol—28:4:17 

McCloy, OC. H.—Ourrent Trends in Graduate 
Study—28 :8:33 

McOoy, Mary Elizabeth—Fitness through Intra- 
murals—28 :6:16 

McIntyre, John—Coeducation—Key to Good Life 
Adjustment—28 :9:31 

Means, Louis E.—National Conference on Edu- 
cation for Leisure, Washington, D. C., May 
15-18, 1957—28:7:20 

Mechanical Hitting Devices in 
Bedenk—28 :2 :42 

Men and Modern Dance—Bettie Jane Wooten— 
28:8:58 

Meredith, William F.— William Hughes — An 
Honor to the Profession—28 :5:36 

Metcalf, Harlan G.—Fitness through Recreation 
—28 :6:32 


The—Rina 


Baseball—Joe 


| Midwest District Convention—28 :2:20 





Miller, Kenneth D.—Stearns, 
Amherst College—28 :5:29 
Mohr, Dorothy R.—Needed Aquatic Research— 
28:5:23 

More and Better Social Dance—William F. Pil- 
lich—28 :9 :44 

Moss, Bernice—Can Health Education Command 
Academic Respect !—28 :5:26 

Mott, Jane A.—Status of New DGWS Sections 
and Convention Forecast—28 :9:50 

Mountain Recreation—Frederick Bierhaus—28: 
3:16 

Multiple-Use High School Gymnasiums. 1. Hills- 
dale High School, San Mateo, California— 
Ray G. Allee—28:1:8; 2. Uniondale High 
School, Uniondale, New York—Joseph Ander- 


Hitchcock, and 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


son and Al Peterson—28:1:10; 3. Kelly 
High Schooi, Chicago, Illinois—Francis V. 
Prendergast and John Prendergast—28:1:12 

Mutter, Nancy, Jo Ann Dickie, Judith Nichols, 
Josephine Tylinski, and Lois Nelson—A Plea 
for More Uniformity—28 :5:48 
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National Conference on Education for Leisure, 
Washington, D. C., May 15-18, 1957—Louis 
E. Means—28:7:20 

NCAA Concerned with Youth Fitness—28 :4:20 

NEA Centennial Commemorative Stamp, The— 
Paul Street—28 :5:47 

Needed Aquatic Research—Dorothy R. Mohr— 
28:5:23 

Nelson, Lois, Jo Ann Dickie, Judith Nichols, 
Nancy Mutter, and Josephine Tylinski—A Plea 
for More Unformity—28:5:48 

New Look in Alcohol Education, 
Todd—28 :8:27 

New Wilson Plant, The—Ames A. Castle—28: 
5:35 

Nichols, Judith, Jo Ann Dickie, Nancy Mutter, 
Josephine Tylinski, and Lois Nelson—A Plea 
for More Unformity—28 :5:48 

Nizon, John E.—A Solution to the Problem of 
“Extra Pay vs Time Off’’—28:5:20 

Nominate Your Candidates for AAHPER Offi- 
cers—28 :7:39 

Nominate Your Candidates for 1958 AAHPER 
Awards—28 :7:38 

Northwest District Convention—28 :3:43 
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O’Connell, Edward F.—Coaching in the Canal 
Zone—28 .8 :66 

Odeneal, William T.—Teamwork in Volleyball— 
28:8:8 

On Hanging Up My Spikes—Richard Calisch— 
28 :2:16 

On Your Mark, Get Set, Gol—Eleanor Mayer 
and Martha Haverstick—28 :4:17 

Order Your Equipment Early — Fred J. Bow- 
man—28 :4:24 

Organizing an Intercollegiate Ski 
Elvin R, Johnson—28 :9:32 

Otto, CO. Lucille—Our Winter Outdoor School— 
28:9:8 

Outdoor Recreation Areas—28:5:8 

Our Winter Outdoor School—C. Lucille Otto— 
28:9:8 
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Pangle, Roy C.—The Health Project—28:9:16 

Pape, Larry—Analysis of the Golf Swing—28: 
1:42 

Patterson, Norris A.—Group Dynamics in 
Coaching Football—28:6:54 

Pease, Joe M.—Tips on Purchasing Your Equip- 
ment—28 :9:27 

PEM-vention—A Mock AAHPER Convention— 
Sally Caskey—28:4:70 

Peterson, Al and Joseph Anderson—Uniondale 
High School, Uniondale, New York—28:1:10 

Philpott, Frank—Angling Instruction at the 
Jamboree—28 :9 :12 

Physical Education in East Pakistan—William 
Johnson—28 :1:49 

Physical Fitness Tests—Paul 
6:21 

Pillich, William F.— Making a Class Picture 
Chart—28 :8:72 

Pillich, William F.—More and 
Dance—28 :9:44 

Play-way to Fitness, A—George Van Bibber— 
28:1:24 

Plea for More Uniformity, A—Jo Ann Dickie, 
Judith Nichols, Nancy Mutter, Josephine Ty- 
linski, and Lois Nelson—28:5:48 

Podair, Simon—Effective Field Training in Com- 
munity Health—28:4:35 

Potter, Arthur M.—Field Hockey for Boys and 
Men—28:7:8 

Prendergast, Francis V. and John Prendergast 
—Kelly High School, Chicago, Illinois—28: 
1:12 

Prescott, Evelyn and Phyllis King—Girls Volley- 
ball Can Be Exciting !—28:8:12 

Problem-Solving Method in Teaching Team 
Sports, The—Emily K. Landrum-——28:4:29 

Progress Report on AAHPER’S Fitness Pro- 
gram—Carl A. Troester, Jr.—28:6:20 


Hunsicker—28: 


Better Social 


Psychologist Looks 

Pullias—28 :8:21 

Publicizing Objectives—Harold S. DeGroat—28: 
:66 


at Recreation, A—E. V. 


Pullias, E. V.—A Psychologist Looks at Recrea- 
tion—28 :8:21 

Punching for Fitness—Shane MacCarthy—28: 
9:17 
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Qualities of the Professional in Hospital Recrea- 
tion—Paul Haun, M.D.—28:7:12 

Question and a Challenge, A—Dorothy Madden 
—28:1:44 
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Recommended Fishing Tackle Specifications— 
Outdoor Education Project Tackle Committee 
28:5:14 

Recruiting Future Teachers—Dudley Ashton— 
28:7:25 

Recruitment Begins in Junior High—Rachel E. 
Bryant—28 :2:33 

Reducing Dysmenorrhea in Young Adolescents— 
Leib J. Golub, M.D. and Josephine Christaldi 
—28:5:24 

Report on the President's Conference on Fitness 
of American Youth, June 1956—Highlights of 
Conference Findings and Recommendations— 
28:3:33 

Required Physical Education in Southern Col- 
leges—Richard B. Westkaemper and Charles 
H. Shannon—28 :3:19 

Reserve Early for AAHPER's 
Convention—28 :7 :33 

Resource Materials on Emotional 
3:26 

Review of State Fitness Activities, 1957, A— 
28:6:37 

Roedel, Elmer H.—Trampolining Belongs in 
Your Program—28 :8:24 

Role Playing Vitalizes Pre-Camp Training—J. 
Bertram Kessel—28 :1:16 

Roque—J. Bertram Kessel—28 :5:16 


60th National 


Health—28: 


Runquist, Kenneth O.—Teaching Arm Action 
for the Crawl Stroke—28:9:42 

s 

Schemmer, Donna, Jean Crowder and Helen 


Hartwig—Charts, Public Relations, and Fit- 
ness—28 :8:29 

Schlossberg, Harold—International 
sembly—28 :4:66 

Scholer, Diane—The Human Dance—28 :4:32 

School Camping Is Rewarding for Retarded 
Children—Edgar A. Taylor, Jr.—28:5:32 

Septathlon, The—Louie Joseph—28:3:24 

Shall We Re-District ?—28:3:35 

Shannon, Charles H. and Richard B. West- 
kaemper—Required Physical Education in 
Southern Colleges—28:3:19 

Shull, Martha—Centennial 1957—NEA 
Ahead—28 :2:9 

Smash for the Fun of It!—Eli Epstein—28:3:14 

Smith, Julian W.—Fitness Through Outdoor 
Education—28 :6:10 

Solution to the Problem of “Extra Pay vs Time 
off’, A—John E. Nixon—28:5:20 

Some Basic Skills in the Water—Doris Layson 
Bullock—28 :1:27 

Southern District Convention—28 :2:25 

Southwest District Convention—28 :3:45 

Spitzer, Jerry and Mary Leder—We Invite 
Majors To Discuss Major Topics—28 :3:48 

Sports Are Oolor-blind—Charles A. Bucher— 
28:9;21 

Sportsman, Charles “‘Choc"—The Magic Formula 
for Distance Running—28 :3:60 

Sprayberry, Barbara—An Experiment in Out- 
door Living—28:8:26 

Staley, S. O—The Illinois Story—About the 
Physical Education Requirement—28 :7:15 

State Association Presidents, 1957-58—28:7:44 

State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation——28 :7 :46 

State Workshop in Outdoor Education, A— 
Paul E. Landis—28:3:8 

Statement of Policies and Procedures for Com- 
petition in Girls and Women’s Sporte—Divi- 
sion for Girls and Women’s Sports—28:6:57 

Status of New DGWS Sections and Convention 
Forecast—Jane A. Mott—-28:9:50 


Games Ar- 


Looks 
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Stearns, Hitchcock, and Amherst College—Ken- 
neth D. Miller—28:5:29 

Stein, Julian U.—Better Basketball 
Skill Classification—28 :8:10 

Steinberg, Sheldon S.—Developing Communica- 
tive Skills Through College Health Education 


Through 


—28:4:27 

Stevenson, Cliford—Let’s Use Loopfilms—28 :6: 
65 

Street, Paul—A Birthday Party—To Unify a 


Profession—28 :3 :65 

Street, Paul—A Century of Paradox and Pride 
—28:1:37 

Street, Paul—The NEA Centennial Commemora- 
tive Stamp—28:5:47 

Streit, W. K.—Teaching Social Hygiene to Teen- 
Agers—28 :2:22 

Suburban School-Community Recreation—Thomas 
S. Yukie—28 :2:28 

Successful Athletic Administration—M. S. Kel- 
liher—28 :8:30 
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Taylor, Jr., Edgar A.—School Camping Is Re- 
warding for Retarded Children—28:5:32 
Taylor, Thomas William—Tuck Float Skills for 
Beginning Swimmers—28 :4:18 

Teaching Arm Action for the Crawl Stroke— 
Kenneth ©. Runquist—28 :9:42 

Teaching by Leased Wire and Radio—Thomas 
B. Godfrey—28 :3:68 

Teaching International Understanding — Sara 
Staff Jernigan and Catherine L, Allen—28:9: 
10 

Teaching Social Hygiene to Teen-Agers—W. K. 
Streit—28 :2:22 

Teamwork for Fitness—Ray O; Duncan—28:8: 
23 

Teamwork in Volleyball—William T. Odeneal— 
28:8:8 

Thanks for the Years, 
Lee—28 :4:44 

Third International Congress on Physical Edu- 
cation and Sports for Girls and Women, Bed- 
ford College, London, July 15-20, 1957—Sara 
Staff Jernigan—28 :7:28 

32 Important Health Problems—George F. Cous- 
ins—28:7:21 

This Automation Age—D. 





Charles Savage—Mabel 


B. Van Dalen— 


9:7 
Thompson, Clem W.—Cigarette Smoking and 
Lung Cancer—28 :9:29 


Tips on Purchasing Your Equipment—Joe M. 
Pease—28 :9:27 

Todd, Frances—A New Look in Alcohol Educa- 
tion—28 :8:27 

Training for Modern Running 
28:4:10 

Trampolining Belongs in Your Program—Elmer 
H. Roedel—28 :8:24 

Tributes for Outstanding Service—AAHPER 
Awards for 1957—28:7:34 





Ken Doherty— 


Troester, Carl A., Jr.—Increased Dues, In- 
creased Services—28:6:12 
Troester, Carl A., Jr.—Progress Report on 


AAHPER’S Fitness Program—28:6:20 
Tuck Float for Beginning Swimmers—Thomas 
William Taylor—28:4:18 
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Tylinski, Josephine, Jo Ann Dickie, Judith 
Nichols, Nancy Mutter, and Lois Nelson—A 
Plea for More Uniformity—28:5:48 

U 

Uniondale High Schvol, Uniondale, New York— 


Joseph Anderson and Al Peterson—28:1:10 
Unger, Quentin R.—Woods Safety—28:9:14 


v 

Van Bibber, George—A Play-way to Fitness— 
28:1:24 

Van Dalen, D. B.—This Automation Age—28: 
9:7 


Vermont Outdoor Education Workshop — Olive 
Krogman—Part I—28:1:50; Part II—28:2: 
50 
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Waglow, I. F.—Data Classifier—28 :9:52 

Walker, Paul—Winning Basketball Champion- 
ships—28 :8:18 

Warts—William Bolton, M.D.—28:3:13 

We Can Eliminate the Broken Tooth—Joseph P. 
Dolan-——28:7: 

We Invite Majors To Discuss Major Topics— 
Mary Leder and Jerry Spitzer—28:2:48 

West Point Fitness Conference—September 9-10, 
1957, The—28:8:41 

Westkaemper, Richard B. and Charles H. Shan- 
non—Required Physical Education in South- 
ern Colleges—28 :3:19 

What About Men Teachers in College Dance ?— 
Joseph E. Marks, IlI—28:6:62 

What! No Golf!—Patricia Kuhl—28:4:8 


Wheatley, Melvin E£., Jr., D.D—‘‘All Work 
and No Play’’—28:1:21 

Why We Need To Play—Lucille F. Hill—28: 
4:12 

Wilcox, Isobel—Games as the Classroom Teacher 


Sees Them—28:9:19 

William Hughes—An Honor to the Profession— 
William F. Meredith—28 :5:36 

Williams, John H. Pe eae Methods in Spring- 
board Diving :42 

Winning Baske tball c eadidtendliien-tasl Walker 





—28:8:18 
Winsberg, Shirley—Make It Feel Wrong!—28: 
5:18 


Woods Safety—Quentin R. Unger—28:9:14 

Wooten, Bettie Jane—Men and Modern Dance— 
28:8:58 

Wren, Robert M.—Indoor Drills and Condition 
ing for a Baseball Squad—28:3:10 


Y 

Yoho, Robert—Fitness Through 
tion—28 :6:18 

You Are Invited—60th National AAHPER Con- 
vention—28 :9:13 

Your Gymnasium Bulletin Board—Mildred M. 
Etten—28:7:72 

Yukie, Thomas S.—Suburban School-Community 
Recreation—28 :2 
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From the very start you'll find every kid 
in the class crowding around the Trampo- 
line. Anxious for his turn. Even the ones 
who don’t enjoy the usual sports are active 
and enthusiastic with the Trampoline. 


It’s so easy to learn the basic bounces and 
drops. So easy to teach, too. And Trampo- 
lining requires a minimum of supervision 
once the group’s been started. 


There’s a healthy competitive spirit with 
the Trampolining. Each one performs be- 
fore the others in his group. And each one 
tries to do it better when it’s his turn. 


An excellent conditioner. It’s one of the 
best all-around conditioning exercises. It 
develops muscular control, visual coordi- 
nation, posture and grace. Nissen Trampo- 





lines are playing key rolls in well-devel- 
oped physical education programs for 
boys and girls everywhere. Even ele- 
mentary school instructors are using the 
Trampoline with great success. 


Nissen Trampolines bounce better longer. 
The 100% nylon bed is suspended by 
tough Trampoline cable or steel coil 
springs. The area under the bed is com- 
pletely clear. The frame is of welded steel, 
completely padded. It’s easy to set up, 
and it folds and rolls away for out-of-the- 
way storage, 


Make the Nissen Trampoline a part of 
your physical education program. Don’t 
settle for a substitute insist on a Nissen — 
accepted the world-over. 


At ISN'T ‘ sasnerelunr 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTD. 


Hainault Works, Chodwell Heath, 
Romford, Essex, England 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE OF CANADA, LTD. 
8 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ontario 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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FOR 58 FIRST WITH SHAPE CONTROL! 
FIRST WITH SHAPE RETENTION! 


OTHER FAMOUS WILSON FOOTBALL FIRSTS— Win With 


e First to use inner lining! e First to use TD leather for better ball 


: ef 
: : : handling in all weather—“tanned-in” H | ( ; ave 
e First to use inflating valve! grip, no surface coating! it | e e, Oi tJ 


e First to double lace a football! e First choice in Bowl Games! Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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